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FAMILIES EAT WELL 


Last year, households in the Ann Arbor area, which only The Ann Arbor News 
covers completely, spent $35,012,696 for market basket purchases! So far this year, 
food sales are running five per cent ahead of those of 1957. If the trend continues, 
Ann Arbor households will set a new average annual figure for food expenditures 
which last year was an impressive $1,872. Among all Michigan cities, Ann Arbor 
was 11th in food sales. 

Ann Arborites know how to get the most for their food dollar. They first shop 
the advertising of local food outlets which last year used 1,146,376 lines of highly 
productive copy in this newspaper. 

Your food products will move faster if you advertise them in The Ann Arbor 
News. See a Booth representative today! 


THE ANN ARBOR NE 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES A.H. Kuch, 26 
B. Newman, 43 


A Booth Michigan Newspaper 





_mgMO TO MEDIA: 


“detober, 1957--September, 1958 
) this issue marks twelve months of Media/scope's publica- 
tion under the direction of Roger Barton. It was quite 


a year. 


e many another publication before us, faced with the 
me opportunity, we tried to plan carefully. 


our conception of the need on the part of buyers of 

dia for a magazine like Media/scope was mistaken, 
four pilot issues would have flashed a clear, red 
ning light. The light we got was a steady green. 


tr this period of study and analysis, Media/scope's pages 
were closed to advertising until we were certain a real 
@dvertising value existed. 


™ fo obtain an independent view, we retained R. 0. Eastman 
™ & Associates to interview buyers of media in important 
and small advertising agencies and advertiser companies. 


'In a letter, separate from his reports which are pre- 
)pared for private information only, Mr. Eastman stated 
‘that the interest and enthusiasm for Media/scope exceeded 
by far that for any other new publication in his experi- 


ence. 


ith this kind of check-out, the various departments of 
Miedia/scope were brought to full strength and we were 
“under way. 


= Just in time for the recession. 


Sooner or later, a publication has to go through such a 
period. That Media/scope should do so in its first 
"year, in a field noted for competition for the advertis- 
ing dollar, makes its record worthy of close inspection, 
especially by those curious media owners who expect 
their money's worth when they advertise their publica- 
tions and stations. 


How did Media/scope make out? 


1. Editorial--The effect of editorial service to a 
relatively unserved field is like irrigation to farming 
in the desert. Never before has the media-buying 
function and the people in it had the undivided 

attention of an editorial publication devoted only to 
their interests. More has been accomplished in one year 
than in many years, in some areas, and in other areas, 
more than in all the years of modern advertising put 
together. This, with editorial momentum just beginning. 


In addition to discussion and analysis of everyday 
problems and procedures, plans are in progress for a 
media buyers’ association and a creative media-buying 
award. Both practical, working projects. Editorial 
service has been created for a field--the selection and 
buying of markets and media--whose importance in the 
marketing picture grows with each day and whose infor- 
mational need for new ideas and good techniques grows 
proportionally. 


(Over) 






























Mr. Barton's readership analysis of each issue indicat 
intense reading of editorial throughout the magazine. 
While only two Media/scope Reading Analyses of both 
editorial and advertising have been conducted, they co 
firm the editor's findings thus far. No doubt these 
strong recordings result from the close match of read 
material to reading interest with no extraneous subjects — 
present. 










2. Circulation--Media/scope has converted over twenty : 
percent of its monthly delivered distribution to paid | 
circulation. Is this good or bad? Checking on those 
advertising publications whose records are available, 
generally those published first in this century, Media/ 
scope appears to have done better than any of them. § 
Media/scope's Progress Report for specifics. This paid 
circulation has been arranged according to Standard Ir 
dustrial Classifications for the convenience of our 
advertisers and prospective advertisers in making the 
analyses. Media/scope's rotated distribution contin 
but is decreased regularly as it is converted to paid 
circulation, keeping our guarantee at 15,000. The 
quality of Media/scope circulation is carefully re- 
stricted to buying personnel in direct influences. 

3. Advertising--With a new magazine in a year of busi-— 
ness uncertainty, Media/scope has averaged approximate] 
30 pages per issue. And in its twelfth month is with 
striking distance of its record first issue in October, 
49-2/3 pages. The current issue, representative of al] 
major media fields, carries 40-1/3 pages of advertising 
from 46 separate accounts. It is significant that the 
media accounts see in Media/scope a direct communicatig 
to the minds of the people who do the deciding on med 
when those minds are on media affairs. 


When in Media/scope, do as the editors do: let your ade 
vertising copy tell how your medium has contributed 
successfully to sales performance and how your knowleé 
of your particular field and market can be of help to 
buyers in performing their responsible function. 


Sincerely, 


CLL 77002 2 


Albert W. Moss 
Advertising Director 
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Ifyou are on the verge of launching a new histories. You help us. We help you. It’s 
product, we have a proposition for you. as simple as that. 

We know that ours is a primary This is a once-in-a-blue-moon oppor- 
medium, one which can launch a new tunity to really get your money’s worth 
product. Our job right now is to add to in promotion. Phone or write General 
the growing number of advertisers and Outdoor Advertising Co., Inc., Market- 
agencies who understand and accept this ing & Research Department, 60 East 
fact. 42nd St., New York, N. Y., MUrray 

So we are out to get additional case Hill 2-2565. 


General Olureereress Advertising Co. 
515 South Loomis Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
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THERE'S ONE BORN EVERY 7% SECONDS... 


For the new father, the great event means congratulations . . . 
and the passing out of cigars. 


But for the new mother, it means the beginning of a whole new 
way of life. Because of baby, the new mother’s pattern of living 
will change—the buying habits, brand loyalties that she has had 
for years will be re-examined. There is a host of new products, 
necessities to be selected and bought . . . and once she establishes 
these brand loyalties they will last for years to come. 


During this most “wonderful time” her reading interests ¢ 
too. She turns to, and puts her trust in, the magazine desig« 
exclusively for her—Basy Tax. 


To sell this huge New Mother Market most effectively, put 
advertising in the magazine that has her confidence—Basy Ta 
the magazine that guides her through this most “wonderful ti’ 
of her life. 


baby talk read by more than 550,000 new and expectant mothers every mon! 


VAC member of Verified Audit Circulation 
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MEDIA PLANNING 


MEDIA TECHNIQUES 


ORGANIZATION MATTERS 


MARKET AND MEDIA DATA 


TRENDS AND TREND-MAKERS 


DEPARTMENTS 


’ WHAT'S AHEAD FOR OCTOBER 


serving the media-buying function 
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Media-Buying Function at Pillsbury Mills 

Ten Top Trends in Media Buying Today 
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Contractors and 
Engineers 


Here’s how Contractors and Engineers’ 

selective (controlled) circulation policy produces 
broad contractor coverage and depth circulation 
with certified purchasing influence. 


Quality control of depth circulation... 
circulation techn assure C&E advert 
C&l’s depth circu in large come 

sists of men with purchasing infivence. 

When a company’s growth warrants an increase ia 
number of key personnel receiving C&E, the hig, 

ing executive already on the list is asked to nomi 
prospective recipients on a special form. Instr 
clearly specify that the single criterion to be folle 


61% more construction companies 
Free to choose readers, CONTRACTORS AND ENGI- 
NEERS’ Circulation Department has produced the best 
contractor coverage available in construction publishing. 
Clearest proof of this is the fact that C&E goes to 8,133 
more construction companies than CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS. 

as en cE 

Contractor Circulation 34,167 29,323 32,299 


Contractor Companies 21,383 13,250 NotKnown 


Since a contractor has but to qualify (by type of work 
and volume of business) as a construction purchasing in- 


choosing new readers is “could they influence 
of equipment and materials we use on a job? 
simile). The names submitted are certified as p 
influences by the company executive and job t 


fluence to begin receiving C&E, our lists contain virtually 
all large construction firms, many medium-size companies 


and some small enterprises. 


NEW RECIPIENT FORM 
7 Seam, 


wre ete 8. Sythe, VP. ye gr fo met 


Constructors, Inc 
on pt Thetd Cbd —e 


3421 Able Avenue 


Montgomery, Arizona 
INSTRUCTIONS the single criterion to follow in choosing new readers is “could he inflvence the kind of or maternal 
we vse on 0 job? This, of course, might include not only top executives, purchasing agents, chief engineers, ond equipment managers, 
but also field men ot the project monoger or construction super level, and the top man in the maintenance shop. Anyone who meets 
the obove criterion — regordiess of octvol title — merits your consideration to be placed on the enclosed “New Recipient Form’. 


reviewed by C&E’s Circulation Department before thea 
names are added. > 
C&E Circulation 4 
Most Up-To-Date 
Since we choose the reader, 
circulation is the easiest to chan 
conform with the changing sa 
personnel in a constantly cha 
industry. 4 
Men with newly-acquired at 
are checked against C&E’s cine 
lists as soon as their status 
known. If they are not already’ 
lists, they are immediately ac 


Contractors @ 
Engi 


magazine of modern const 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Chicago, Illinois Cleveland 14, rs 
2100 Daily News Bidg. 1814 hood i 
Financial 6-4611 CHerry }-F : 
Lookout Mountain, Tennessee Los 
121 North Hermitage 1870 
TAylor 1-2853 0 


A Buttenheim 
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(actual facsimile of form, names fictitious) 
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Ben L. Fergus 
4, it = 


@ Avenue 
Font gomery, drizona 
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What Subjects Interest Media Buyers? 


In the past year of publishing MepIA/scope in its present format, we have 
gained some insight into the reading interests of buyers of media. This mat- 
ter may be of concern to them as to others, because I do not believe that this 
subject has ever been explored or defined. These conclusions are based upon 
modest readership studies that are conducted each month, and while they 
are not based upon national probability samples, they nevertheless guide us 
in the design of the editorial contents of the magazine. Here are some of the 
subjects which attract our readers’ intense interest month after month. 

1. Philosophy and organization of the media function. Users of media 
want to know how others plan their strategy and tactics and how they or- 
ganize the media function in their agencies or advertising departments. They 
are especially interested if the story is by an advertising director or media 
director, or based on an interview with such a man. Closely related are 
articles on the philosophy of media. 

2. Methods and techniques. Buyers of media are alert to read discerning 
articles about the techniques of media buying. They are interested in rat- 
ings, in cost-perthousand as a measure of efficiency, in the intricacies of 
buying business paper space and radio time. 

3. Media relations. Buyers are concerned with the relations among adver- 
tisers, agencies, and media. Of keen interest are the legal and financial 
practices that govern the purchase of media, and the quality of personal 
contact between buyer and seller. 

4. Current state of media. As men who rely on media to provide the es- 
sential vehicles for their advertising, our readers are naturally concerned 
with the direction in which the various media are progressing. Articles re- 
porting the growth and change of a medium, the state of its health and its 
problems, have elicited unusual interest. 

5. Media costs. Of considerable importance to users of media is informa- 
tion on media rates and the cost of space and time. The need for accurate 
data of this type is apparently continuous and intense. 

6. Ethics and principles. Last of all, buyers of media are keenly interested 
in articles which try to establish the major principles which should govern 
the conduct of media affairs, and which define the key role which media 
planning plays in marketing. The proof of this is the continuing interest in 
the editorials published in this magazine, and in the modest contribution 
made by this column. 





! Gordon Hendry Knows 


He’s Seen the 
Long Beach 
Market 





Asst. Media Director 
Compton Advertising, Chicago 
Gordon Hendry +s another ad- 
vertising agency executive who 
has seen the tremendous growth 
of the Long Beach saioked In 
retail sales alone, Long Beach- 
Lakewood has gained 105.2% 

. . from $322,697,000 to 
$662,108,000 ... since 1950. 


Population in the metropolitan 
Long Beach part (retail trading 
zone) of the Los Angeles-Long 
Beach Metropolitan Area has 
grown to 1,378,692, making 
it a substantial part of the 
nation’s 2nd largest market. 
The Independent, Press- 
Telegram is read by more 
than 7 out of 10 Long Beach 
families. No Los Angeles 
daily reaches even 1 out 
of 10. 

Sources: Sales Management Survey 
of Buying Power, 1958. Los Angeles 
County Regional Planning Commis- 
sion. Orange County Planning Com- 


mission. Audit Bureay of Circula- 
tions 3/31/57. 


Independent 





Sundoy 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


Morning Evening 








by 
RIDDER- JOHNS, INC. 





Magazine Prices . . . In a talk be- 
fore the Oklahoma City Advertising 
Club, Michael O'Neill, advertising 


director of TV Guide, maintained that - 


some media merchandising programs 
are really rate-cutting. (Some per- 
sons call them sales promotion.) Mr. 
O’Neill also maintained that a maga- 
zine ought to be regarded highly 
enough by its readers to bring.a sub- 
scription or newsstand price that 
would make it unnecessary for the 
publication to depend so heavily upon 
revenue from advertising. Consider- 
ing TV Guide's relatively low cost 
per thousand circulation, one might 
conclude that his own publication is 
in such a fortunate situation. How- 
ever, it would be interesting to know 
how the picture would look if TV 
Guide had some of the other books’ 


editorial costs. 


Wasted Wad? . . . It is possible 
that The Progressive Farmer might 
have wasted some good, cold cash 
when it conducted its “bankers’ sur- 
vey” recently. This was a study that 
asked bankers if the publication is 
helpful to their customers. Almost 
anyone informed on media could have 
given the answers in advance. Accord- 
ing to Don Cunningham, Eastern ad- 
vertising manager of the magazine, 
the study is one of several that The 
Progressive Farmer has conducted in 
order to convince some ultra-skepti- 
cal buyers (who probably would not 
even admit that you have to eat to 
live) that the magazine not only 
blankets the South, but also strongly 
influences its readers. 


Future Fact-Finders . . . Dr. Bur- 
leigh Gardner, executive director of 
Social Research, Inc., feels that a 
competent researcher in advertising 
and marketing needs a knowledge of 
the social sciences, statistics, and 
semantics, and should have curiosity 





and imagination. His recon 
tion for such an ambitious coum 
study included his opinion thy 
mere bachelor’s degree will no 
provide an adequate background 
view of some of the recent 
biased media research, one 
whether these up-and-coming 
finders should not also add loge 


their courses. 


Readership Weeklies? . . , 
than in the case of daily ne 

the weeklies have for years been 
ing their medium on the bass 
readership rather than cire 
Their claim has been that 
newspaper subscribers read 
papers for the local news which 
cannot get anywhere else. On 
ground that there seems to be no 
son for any big change, the 
recently revived some 1948 
ship figures which showed that 
have three to five readers per oy 
and the advertisements have 
mately six readers compared to 
reader of daily newspaper 
ments. Weeklies anybody? 


Media Magic . . . Media buyes 

going to have their hands full ift 

have hard goods clients who 
seriously the “sell the top 10 

families” advice of Bud Sherak, 

search vice president of Kenyon 
Eckhardt. There is, of coursé, 
possibility that some genius can 

up with a media solution that wee P 
have any more than 50 per itati 
“waste” circulation regardless of 

media used. The other solution mi 

be to point out to clients that 

are approximately 20 million & 

behind the top 10 million, som 

whom, with between $4,000” , 
$7,500 annual incomes, might # The 
their way clear to buy some} duction 
goods on credit if not for cash. i Poca 
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STRIAL ADVERTISING 
[want us to make the same strides 
in trade and industrial advertising 
that we have made in the consumer 
jedd. Why must we cling to the old- 
shioned idea that this is a special, 
jull, heavy-handed audience that has 
» be approached in a special, dull, 
eavy-handed way? Why do we have 
se brag and shout and patronize— 
COURT ind bore—our trade and industrial 
nm tha gospects? People are people; they 
NO longi jon't change from one medium to 
round, WM snother—W HiT Hosss, Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., before 
wi AFA in Dallas. 









NEWSPAPERS AND TV 
Let’s take a look at how newspapers 
ad TV can help each other. News- 
papers alone, as we all know, can do 
a superb job. However, they might 
be regarded as a static medium in 
contrast to the dramatic action of 
television. Again, critically, we might 
sy that, although television is a fast 
ig action medium, its message evapo- 
WE rates all too quickly in the flood of 
sm competing TV messages. A little more 
WE positively, we might say that a hard 
working combination for the adver- 
tier is the reference ability of the 
newspaper and the dynamic quality 
of television. Consider a typical pack- 
& age goods promotion, a 10 cents off- 
@ patch deal, for instance. It can be 
1 to a Old dramatically on TV, and news- 
papers can literally nail it down 
locally—NewmMan F. McEvoy, vice 
president and media director of Cun- 
ningham & Walsh, Inc., before NAEA 
yersanfe in Lenox, Mass. 





BES 


Leck 


ho til VIDEOTAPE BARRIERS 
While videotape is one of the most 
tak, MH significant and far-reaching mile- 
nyot W stones in television history, there 
tse, WE are two current barriers to a full- 
n wale revolution in TV commercial 
it WHEE production. These are videotape’s 
er limitation, as with live TV, in the 
} of ti we of special optical effects, and the 
1 insufficient number of playback ma- 
t thines currently available for speedy 
production of prints in the quantities 
needed for extensive spot advertising 
campaigns . . . 
The limitation on volume print pro- 
duction for a multi-market, national 
spot campaign stems from the present 
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relative scarcity of videotape record- 
ing units. Fewer than 50 TV stations 
are today equipped with the complex 
electronic machines, which currently 
sell for $45,000 each . . . 

Videotape will play a vital role 
in television’s future, but we should 
recognize its limitations. I envision 
the day when the three networks will 
have built their own back-lots where 
shows will be turned out on an as- 
sembly-line basis at great cost sav- 
ings. And it’s not unreasonable to 
assume that the big film companies 


on the West Coast will be converted 
to major videotape centers.—DoNALD 
S. HILLMAN, executive radio-TV pro- 
ducer, Emil Mogul Co., Inc., before 
Emil Mogul videotape seminar, New 
York. ~ 





Success is a temporary flare-up be- 
tween a stroke of luck and a stroke of 
apoplexy.—FRANK Irvinc FLETCHER. 














Tourist Court Journal is where motels are. Its cir- 
culation is heaviest where you find ‘‘the mostest 
of the bestest.’’ What’s more, the average TCJ 
reader operates a motel that is above-average 
—in size and quality. Result? To reach this $8- 
billion-plus market, TCJ is your best-book-buy! 


P. S.- See our advertisement in Standard Rate & Data Service. 


TOURIST COURT JOURNAL 


Temple «Texas 


—Fournal 
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IS THE NEW 


LOCALLY-EDITED ROTO MAGAZINE 
IN THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


. a sure-fire advertising 
medium to reach these 
families while they are relaxing 
and have time to read your 
message and plan 
their purchases 


. based on a unique 
editorial concept designed 
to show nearly 600,000 families 
how they can best enjoy their 
Saturday and Sunday 
leisure time 


The Shores of Lake Michigan—a fine weekend family playground 
camer 


i 2-.. \y a ecafoI 


WEEKEND will carry sparkling features on where to go and what 
to do on the weekend, from culture to do-it-yourself, from movies and 
TV to sports . . . plus interesting reading for the weekend about peo- 
ple, their health, their money, their personal problems . . . and puzzles 
and chuckles, too. 


WEEKEND will be a minimum of 16 rotogravure pages each Saturday, 
with a four-color cover every week. Rates and mechanical requirements 
remain the same as “Roto” which WEEKEND replaces effective Sept. 
6 in the Saturday Daily News . . . the unique weekend newspaper 
publishing Sunday features on Saturday. 


Ybor - for profitable advertising 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Media/ scope, . 
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COMBINATION RATES 

There were two items in the advertising news recently 
which should make many newspapers and their affiliated 
broadcast stations indulge in some serious self-examina- 
hon. 

First, a survey on recent changes in the combination 
mate structure showed that 35 combined publications are 
now offering voluntary combination rates instead of the 
former compulsory basis. There is no doubt that these 
changes have been prompted largely by the Times-Pica- 
yune Case, as reinterpreted by the Supreme Court in the 
recent Northern Pacific Railroad Case. (See MepiA/scoPE, 
June 1958.) 

There have been also the recent triple-damage actions 
brought against certain publishers using compulsory com- 
bination rates. The pressure of these cases is beginning 
to mount, and it is likely that we will see ‘more conver- 
sions from compulsory to voluntary combination rate 
structures. 

The second item on this matter dealt with the recent 
approval by the Justice Department of the sale of the 
New Orleans /tem to the Times-Picayune publishers. As 
one of the terms of the government’s approval of the sale, 
the Times-Picayune agreed to stop using compulsory com- 
bination rates for advertising in its morning, evening, and 
Sunday editions. There is an escape clause under which 
the publisher may go back to compulsory rates in the 
event of “changed conditions of such magnitude as to 
cause any of these commitments to constitute a substan- 
tial competitive handicap,” subject, however, to the right 
of the Justice Department to go to court to determine 
whether the use of such rates is justified. 

In weighing the meaning of this agreement, we must 
remember that the Times-Picayune is the very paper 
which beat the government in the Supreme Court in 1953 
on this same issue of compulsory combination rates. 


Another network was inaugurated this summer, when 
three previously independent FM stations were connected 
by FM relay with Boston’s new WBCN-FM to form Con- 
cert Network, Inc. Other stations are WNCN-FM, New 
York; WHCN-FM, Hartford; and WXCN-FM, Provi- 
dence. (See “What Is the Status of Regional Radio Net- 
works?” in October Mepta/scope. ) 

Geared to provide classical music for the “ever-increas- 
ing audience for fine music in key markets,” the net’s 
owner, General Broadcasting Corp., eventually plans to 
buy seven stations, the maximum allowed. If the service 
lives up to expectations, Lawrence L. Wynn, general man- 
ager, says Concert may arrange for affiliates. 





The four stations currently operating provide primary 
signals to an area “containing 3.6 million FM homes, 
whose owners spend more than $18 billion each year.” 
Mr. Wynn reports that 54 per cent of the new net’s audi- 
ence earns more than $7,500 per year, and that the aver- 
age listener is nearly 39 years old and belongs to a family 
with 3.8 members. 

Like the Rural Network, Concert reports that because 
of the savings on telephone line charges, it is able to offer 
lower rates and give a larger share of the take to its sta- 
tions. In addition, Concert claims no loss in fidelity of 
tone, an important consideration, when most of the pro- 
gramming consists of fine music. Surprising figures point- 
ing up the demand for classical music show that classical 
records accounted for more than 40 per cent of all 1957 
U. S. record sales. Of all money spent for printed music, 
Mr. Wynn said that concert music accounted for 85 per 
cent, or $40 million. 


WARNING TO AGENCIES 


Another warning to advertising agencies is contained in 
the recent action of the Federal Trade Commission in 
issuing complaints against four advertisers of weight- 
reducing preparations. The advertising agency for Regi- 
men is a respondent in one complaint, directed against 
advertisements which were allegedly false in that they 
claimed that the product would enable the consumer to 
lose a specific number of pounds in a specific period of 
time. 

There is nothing new about this inclusion of the adver- 
tising agency. Sometime ago, in the Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills case, the Commission said: 

“The Commission has inciuded advertising agencies in 
orders on some occasions and on others it has not done 
so. The Commission will be asked to instruct its staff 
that hereafter advertising agencies will be cited in every 
case when the facts warrant such action.” 

From time to time the FTC has included advertising 
agencies in its complaints and orders. While some adver- 
tisers and agencies seem to consider FTC action a mere 
slap on the advertiser’s wrist, nevertheless, experience 
shows that it does neither the product nor the agency any 
good to be the butt of such actions. Furthermore, the 
entry of a judgment against the product, the advertiser, 
and the agency puts an affirmative burden on all of them 
to watch their further advertising most carefully. In the 
event that there is a repetition of the improper copy 
claims, substantial fines in the Federal District Courts are 
frequently in order. 


Make no mistake about it: The FTC Act has teeth in it. 
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RADIO PROGRAMS 
Buyers of media trapped in the hot crossfire of charges 
and counter-charges by various interests in the radio 
industry on the proper way to program radio in a tele- 
vision age might do well to examine the efforts of the 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Company to steer a middle 
course between the networks and the i 

Explains President Donald H. McGannon: “Validly, 
there are two groups of broadcast philosophy: network 
and locally programed stations. We clearly fit into this 
second group. We include the top 40 tunes of the day, 
but we contend that we have more than the mechanical top 
40 music service and the ‘rip-and-read’ news service.” 

WBC’s strategy has been to promote the difference to 
buyers through heavy emphasis on the public-service as- 
pects of its programing. The pay off, in Mr. McGannon’s 
view, is not only in increased ratings and increased sales 
but also in self-preservation. Says he: “If there’s much 
more of this internal cross-attack, time-buyers and the 
government boys will do more investigating and more 
dial-tuning. We'll come out better.” 


AGENCY-CLIENT RELATIONSHIP 
The Iowa Supreme Court, late in July, handed down an 
opinion of importance to all agency-client relations. 

In an action by the Ambro Advertising Agency of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, before the Iowa State Tax Commis- 
sion, the basic question involved was the legal status of an 
advertising agency: Is the agency the legal agent of its 
client, the advertiser? 

The often-disputed question of independent contractor 
vs. legal agent was answered by the court in holding an 
advertising agency to be a legal agent of the advertiser. 

Quoting “The Law for Advertising and Marketing,” by 
Morton J. Simon of the Philadelphia Bar and a regular 
contributor to Mepia/scope, the court stated that the 
Ambro Agency is an agent and not a principal. 

While the case involved the purchase of printing, the 
decision undoubtedly will bear upon general media rela- 
tions between agencies and advertisers. 

In the course of its opinion, the court observed that 
the reason for an agency’s operation as the agent of the 
advertiser is that “in the event of the insolvency of a 
client, the agency will not be caught with an indebtedness 
[without the] possibility of recoupment... .” 

The case will be discussed further in the October issue 
of Mep1a/scope. 


NEW TV ALLOCATIONS PROPOSAL 
A highly interesting report on reshuffling the television 
spectrum, which could have direct and vital bearing on 
the problems of buying television time, is now before 
the Federal Communications Commission. 

Submitted at the end of May by FCC Commissioner 
T. A. M. Craven (the only engineer on the commission 
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and a recognized authority on TV allocations) , the rep: 
should receive considerably more attention than it hy 
This is why. 

Mr. Craven’s plan calls for a three-step schedule, § 
one and two, while not especially new, are certainly jp 
portant. They call for a complicated realignment of exiy 
ing television facilities to provide at least three om 
parable facilities, first in the major markets not now» 
served, then in all the top 150 markets. 

It is the third step, however, which is the most dating 
and the most original. It outlines a complete 
of television allocations seven to 10 years from no 
Commercial television today is scattered throughout tr 
spectrum. Very high frequency channels (2-13) 
the bands from 54 to 88 megacycles and 174 to 216m 
Ultra high frequency channels (channels 14-83) are 
the 470-890. mc. region. 

The Craven plan would group all television in a contig 
uous band running from 174 mc. to 324 mc. divided inp 
25 channels. Some of this space would come from am 
teur, government, and industrial users, who would 
compensated by the release of the space now occupied by 
Channels 2-6 and the whole UHF range. 

What does this all mean to buyers of television tim! 
Simply this. The Craven plan appears to be a sensibk 
way out of the UHF impasse which is keeping advertises 
woefully short of prime TV spots and which is inexorably 
pushing up the price of network time. 

There is, of course, no shortage of television channeh 
There are 70 UHF frequencies which are un 
But there is a shortage of channels which can commands 
decent-sized audience. 

UHF cannot offer such facilities for two reasons: fint 
few television sets can receive UHF signals. It’s cosy 
to convert existing sets to such reception, and it’s cosly 
for set manufacturers to build new units which can receit 
all types of TV signals. Second, the quality of the Uf 
signal is inferior to VHF. NBC’s UHF experiment a 
Buffalo, N. Y., demonstrates this. Despite the fact tt 
more than 80 per cent of Buffalo TV homes could receir 
its signal, WBUF’s rating performance was markedly 
below that of NBC VHF outlets across the country. 

The Craven plan would offer 25 channels approaching 
VHF quality (instead of the present 12). Experts # 
that tuners for the contiguous band would cost little mor 
to install than present 12-channel tuners. This woull 
encourage set manufacturers to adopt the 25-channel tune 
as standard for all new units. 

There are grave difficulties facing any such ambition 
scheme as Mr. Craven’s. But the basic alternative 
maintenance of the status quo—is an even graver pit 
pect. For example, the current concern with the probles 
of triple-spotting is only a foretaste of headaches to com 

The only real solution is more prime time, which eat 
be begged, borrowed, or stolen as television exists today 
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Showmanship. Defined as “adeptness in exhibiting things to advantage”, 
and symbolized by the beau gestes of Barnum, De Mille, Todd, et al, 
showmanship has its titans and techniques in marketing, too. 


In a word. “Printacular” is the word McCall’s coined to describe showmanship 
in print — the dramatic use of big magazines. A coined word being only as 
good as the meaning minted, here’s what McCall's means: it’s the exciting use of 
Magazines; it’s the massive use of mass magazines; it’s the spectacular 
investment in print. 


Means multi. “Printacular” means not only multi-page advertising, but 
multi-magazine or multi-insertion advertising, too. It’s the big use of 
big magazines — forcefully, flexibly, creatively. 


Marketing Muscle. Many major marketers are now using “Printacular” 
power, more on the way. Here’s why: commands attention; builds confidence 
and authority; generates trade excitement; offers unique merchandising 
effectiveness. 


Durable dynamism. Astute use of “Printaculars” can put hard sell into soft 
markets. Advertising doesn’t die by the dial or dateline; reaches multi-million 
audiences throughout the month. 


Creative. “Printaculars” offer new challenge, and opportunities, to creative 
media buyers. Combinations and permutations of circulations, space units, 
timing, graphic techniques almost limitless. Imagination the key. 


McCall's believes. Because we believe in the exciting use of magazine 
advertising . . . because the trend is to big advertising in big magazines... 
it will be McCall's pleasant purpose to report in this newsletter on the 
showmen and methods, the news and ideas, of dramatic magazine 
advertising — the “Printacular.” 


Big and noteworthy. French’s Mustard running the most intensive 

summer campaign ever — a total of 21 color pages in 6 magazines, spearheaded 
by McCall’s. Others include Ladies’ Home Journal, Better Homes & Gardens, 
Good Housekeeping, Progressive Farmer and True Story. 

Agency: J]. Walter Thompson. 


Watch for. A 28-page “Printacular” on magazines to be published 

by the Magazine Advertising Bureau of the Magazine Publishers’ Association, 
in September 26 Printers’ Ink — another of our own industry’s examples 

of showmanship in print. 


Nedia/scope, September 1958 


‘ . 
A trademark of MeCall’s. .. the magazine of Togetherness, circulation now more than 5,300,000 / © 1958 McCall Corporation 
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Bike that, you’re right next to your customers! No other 
iertising medium moves faster. Call us today, and tomorrow 
York’s most persuasive radio salesmen deliver your mes- 
ige. Star personalities like Jack Sterling, Lanny Ross, Jim Lowe, 
men Drake, Stan Freeman and Martha Wright give a product 
Hy Very specia! delivery. Welcome as old friends all over New 
they're believed in the way only old friends are (as a major 

uy of listener attitudes revealed). And they do your selling on 
Station with the widest circle of friends in New York (over 1.6 
on different families a day*). Want to move your products 


PJust pick up the phone. We expedite! WCBS RADIO 


Represented by CBS Radio Spot Sales 











THE HITCHCOCK 
MEDIA-WOMAN of the Month 


Mrs. T. Giannini 

Media Supervisor 

Hugh H. Graham & Associates, Inc. 
New Britain, Connecticut 


Mrs. Giannini says, “Registration with- 
out frustration expresses our experi- 
ence with Machine & Tool Blue Book. 
Our search for more effective adver- 
tising for Pratt & Whitney of West 
Hartford, Connecticut resulted in a 
unique format, probably a “first” in 
space advertising circles. Half-page 
ads in 2 colors were positioned di- 
agonally opposite each other on fac- 
ing pages, with editorial matter %ur- 
rounding them. MTBB offered no re- 
sistance to this unusual format. In 
fact, they were as excited as we. RE- 
SULT —a series of ads that pulled top 
inquiries, had high readership ratings 
and were soon imitated—format-wise— 
by competitors. Hitchcock’s open- 
mindedness to new ideas in publishing 
provides added values for smart ad- 
vertisers, making adventures in space 
pay off.” 

Complete media data and marketing 
information available by writing 
Hitcheock Publishing Company, 222 
East Willow Avenue, Wheaton, Illinois, 


THE EPSHEERSE  Ceerearion 
Where editorial leadership guorontees 


METALWORKING 

METALW ING 
Machine and Tool Blue Book 
Hitchcock’s Machine and Tool 

Directory 
Carbide ‘Bioneers 
Grinding and Fini ing 
Hitchcock’s Machine Tool “Cyc 
and Fastener ee oe 
2 a 

Mass ransportat 
Mass Transportation's Directory 
School Bus Trends 

WOOD WORKING 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working Directory 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 





NEW POSTAGE RATES 


Analysis of a survey among 250 
leading experts in fields connected 
with direct mail . . . agencies, coun- 
selors, paper mills, merchants, en- 
velope manufacturers, printers, let- 
ter shops, publishers, mail order 
operators, charities, industrial adver- 
tisers, and users of the mail in many 


different classes of business, both — 


large and small, produced these opin- 
ions in answer to the first question: 
What will be the impact of the new 
postal rates on the overall direct mail 
picture? 
e 27 per cent prophesied a decrease 
in volume, but many qualified the 
prediction by saying the decrease 
would be temporary with later pick- 
up after costs were absorbed. 
e 24 per cent predicted an increase in 
volume because direct mail generally 
would be improved. 
e 45 per cent said flatly that the 
new rates would make no difference 
in the overall direct mail picture, ex- 
cept, perhaps, quality improvement. 
e 4 per cent expressed no opinion on 
overall effect, but gave ideas for im- 
provement. — Henry Hoke, editor, 
The Reporter of Direct Mail Adver- 


tising. 


LIKES CHECK LISTS 


This morning I received copies of 
Media Buyers’ Check Lists [for news- 
papers, spot radio time, and spot tele- 
vision time] to distribute throughout 
our office. 

Bravo to you and your staff for 
publishing such a valuable asset! I 
know that these check lists will be 
helpful not only to our buyers, but 
also to the media research people as 
well. We are constantly confronted 
with the task of analyzing various 
media and markets, and I am sure 
the check lists will prove an excellent 
aid in this direction. 

I am anxiously looking forward to 
your publication of more of these 
lists.—RonaLp B. Kaatz, media re- 
search, Leo Burnett Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago. 

In addition to the check list for 


buying consumer magazines, which 





appears in this issue, Men 
has scheduled a check list on} 
business publication space fa 
tober, and subsequent check 
outdoor and for transportati 
vertising. The Editor. 


» fe 
Curre 
MEDIA EVALUATORS 

On behalf of the New Engp 
Media Evaluators’ Association, ]; 
tend thanks and congra' "| 
the article in the July issue of My 
scope. (“New England Media Ey 
ators Approve National 
tion.”’) 

I understand that Dino Vale 
notified you that I will officially 
resent N.E.M.E.A. on the 
committee of the proposed 
association of buyers of 
look forward with pleasure to 
on this committee.—Bruce P. My 
TOON, director of media, Wika 
Haight, Welch and Grover, Inc, Ha 
ford, Conn., and chairman, | Ne 
England Media Evaluators’ 


ation. 


. GOOD | 
& Attin 
GOOD JOB BY AFFILIATES s been talk 


In your Media/forum, July is competi 
the question was, “What factorsagg") P 
chiefly responsible for the popula 
of the independent station oe 
answers were all sound, but the@ 
tion, as well as the answers, # 
looked the great number of 
affiliated stations that are t 

a job for the listener and 
vertiser. 

I, frankly, have been getting’ 
tremely tired of reading comm 
regarding the radio industry | 
place the independent station of 
of the heap. Radio is an ex opi 
buy, whether it be indepe 7 paative 
network, provided the stations ™ ab 
the basic philosophy, know-how) lornihs 
programing that make a gous books 
tion.—Frep E. WALKER, general ‘as 
ager, WTTM, Trenton, N. J. 4 age 


~ Bp Atthe ss 
CREATIVE SELLING, TOO moted th 
Today, I received the new | 


scope. I am intrigued by the pa o 
cation’s quality and theme, wae weld 20 
Nedia/scope 


Media/scope, Sepia a 


time, mo 
devoted 
his mage 

We w 
what sh 


ly keynoted by the front 

wer and Alberto H. deGrassi’s quote 
Wend toward creative buying will 
We share Mr. deGrassi’s expres- 
and further amend it to include 
selling as well. We believe 
tradition is the enemy of prog- 
and as a result have developed 

Mant Distillers Company from a $10 
iiion company in 1952 to over 


0 million in 1958. 


Currently, the advertiser is being 
zed with rising costs on one 
lund and the problems of reducing 
umer prices on the other. This 
aves us in a position of finding 


Jvays and means of buying adver- 


ising creatively by working closely 
with all media to get more out of 
day's advertising dollar than was 
dered to us yesterday. 

The only place I differ with Mr. 
‘Grassi is in his use of the word 


continue. | think it is now generally 


wgreed that this should be amended 
to read “Trend toward creative buy- 
ing and selling will dominate the 


. Mmedia scene.”—RosBert J. FRANKLIN, 


“Mudvertising director, Dant Distillers 


Co, New York. 


GOOD MERCHANDISING 


At times the magazine industry has 
been taken to task for its confusing 
competitive selling tactics in which 
every publication manages skillfully 
fo prove its superiority in something 
a other. To accomplish this, maga- 
tines use an Al Kelly sounding re- 
earch jargon and a new horse- 
mound-with-the-figures kind of dia- 
ketic. Imagine how much more value 
m advertiser would get if all this 
time, money and fancy footwork were 
devoted to helping him merchandise 
his magazine insertions! 

We were very pleased (and some- 
what shocked) to find that at least 
oe publication was willing to take a 
Pesitive attitude towards the other 
magazines on our current list. Wo- 
man's Day ran our spread in Home 
furnishings Daily and named all the 

we use to help us merchandise 
our advertising as a whole campaign 
rather than as individual insertions. 
At the same time, Woman’s Day pro- 
moted the medium of magazines! 

This attitude of cooperation, if 


IF adopted by the magazine industry, 
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Serve to give the aggressive ad- 
Meda/icope, September 1958 


vertiser more for his money and 
might even keep him awake during 
media presentations. — Hersert L. 
Jay, director of advertising, Alex- 
ander Smith, Inc. 


ADVERTISING COST INDEX 


In the June issue of Mep1a/scope, 
advertising rate changes were shown, 
and I found them so interesting that 
I intend to show them to manage- 
ment. In thinking about the adver- 
tising rate changes of 1958 over 
1957, I wondered if you folks would 
be able to give information on how 
much change there has been in rates 
since 1951 and so on.—Frep E. 
WEsTER, advertising director, Arnold 
Bakers, Port Chester, N. Y. 

The information that Mr. Wester 
requests is found each month on the 
second page of the Mep1a/scope Ad- 
vertising Cost Index under the sub- 
heading: “Long-term trend.” The 
comparison is shown for business 
publications, consumer magazines, 
and daily newspapers against a base 
of the average for 1947-49, and for 
spot radio and spot television against 
a base of 1950-52. Mepia/scope is 
now working upon a presentation of 
these data which will include trend 
lines that will permit comparisons of 
the latest data with the trend for the 
whole period.—The Editor. 


MORE ON CHECK LISTS 


In reading a recent issue of Mep1A/ 
SCoPE last night, I came across the 
Media Buyers’ Check List for News- 
paper Space, and I want to offer my 
sincere congratulations for an ex- 
ceedingly well done and well thought 
out service to the media industry. 

At the same time, I should like to 
enter a plea for the business press. 
Would you, for heaven’s sake, pub- 
lish a Check List for Business Paper 
Buyers? I should like nothing more 
than to order 1,500 copies of this list 
—sight unseen—for circulation among 
our advertisers and prospects. It cer- 
tainly will provide a_ well-needed 
guide post. 

My best wishes for continued suc- 
cess with Mepta/scope.—G. ReEn- 
FREW BRIGHTON, Diesel Publications, 
Inc., Stamford, Conn. 

A Check List for Buyers of Busi- 
ness Publication Space is scheduled 
for publication in the October issue 
of Mep1a/score.—The Editor. 





10,000 
Times 
a Day 


Every day in the year 
$120,000,000 worth of 
Original, non-routine pur- 
chases are made by 
American Industry. To 
locate sources of supply 
for this vast demand, pur- 
chasing men refer to 
Thomas Register 70,000 
Times a Day. 


TR produces consistent inquir- 
tes for consistent advertisers 
AT LOWEST COST! 


THOMAS REGISTER 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
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AIRPORT & AIRLINE EQUIPME! 


SERVING THE ENTIRE AVIATIC \) 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION + 330 WEST 42!’ 
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THE AVIATION INDUSTRY; LISTING OVER 
50,000 MANUFACTURERS’ PRODUCTS IN OVER 


7 1,800 SEPARATE PRODUCT CATEGORIES. 
7 as Siete In today’s tight competitive market your 


A via tio n Week THE STANDARD PURCHASING REFERENCE FOR 





aviation advertising dollars must work 
doubly hard. Space technology and its re- 
lated hardware — Lunar Probes, Manned 
Space Vehicles, Earth Satellites, Missiles, 
Dyna-Soar — have opened new horizons for 
the aviation industry. Developments in buy- 





LES "Soupmmr«««|~=Ssing practices are rapidly changing. Radi- 
es cally different aircraft and missiles are 

NG: VEHICLES : Same) |:«SCtaking to the skies. Engineering manage- 
wueeeer ment men are hard pressed for new sup- 


. BRL 5 pliers, and new prospects. The only source 
~~] SCwhere they can obtain complete aviation in- 

———— dustry buying information is in the pages of 

a ar AVIATION WEEK’S ANNUAL BUYERS’ GUIDE... 
the ideal medium to reach over 70,000 key 


buying influences the year round. 


% BENEFITS TO READERS 


Complete — Covers the entire aviation industry. 
Five major product divisions, sub-divided into 
1800 individual product categories. 

Quick and easy to use. 

Products are cross referenced. 

Complete listing of government procurement agen- 
cies. Tells: Where to go; Who to see; What 
they buy. 


AV | 0 N | C S Alphabetical manufacturers index. 


BENEFITS TO ADVERTISERS 


Year long ad life. 

Multiple exposure of your message. 

Advertisers receive bold face product listings which 
include “advertisement page reference.” 

Advertisements are product indexed in addition to 
regular advertisers index. 

Reader service cards to supply you with key in- 

‘ dustry sales leads. 


ar Buyers of aviation products and equipment for air- 
craft, missiles and space vehicles will be looking for 
companies and products in the FOURTH ANNUAL 
AVIATION WEEK BUYERS’ GUIDE. The new 1959 edi- 
tion is more complete, more up-to-date, more essen- 
. tial than ever before. If you sell in the aviation 
industry, your advertising belongs in the Buyers’ 
Guide — as well as your company product listing. 


BE SURE TO RESERVE SPACE IN THIS EXCLUSIVE ISSUE-NOW! 


JUSTRY Aviation Week 


INCLUDING 


K 36. N.Y. ABD <8 Space Technology 








William A. Hart Resigns 
From ARF 


Some weeks ago, close on the heels of 
his resignation from the presidency of 
the Advertising Research Foundation, 
William A. Hart embarked on a trip to 
the Brussels World’s Fair and a tour of 
nearby European capitals. The trip, 
which puts a period to Mr. Hart’s two- 
and-a-half-years’ career at the helm of 
ARF, also indulges two of his abiding 
passions—foreign travel and fair ex- 
hibits. . 
Mr. Hart’s interest in travel is of 
fairly recent date. “I was bitten by the 
travel bug in 1950,” said Mr. Hart in 
an interview shortly before his depar- 
ture. “I got hornswoggled into making 
one of those 15-day bargain tours.” 
Mr. Hart’s regard for exhibits de- 
veloped during his 3l-years’ tenure as 
advertising manager of the duPont 


ARF’s William A. Hart: continued faith in co- 
operative advertising research 


Company, when he became convinced 
that exhibits of all types constitute ex- 
tremely effective public and trade re- 
lations tools. Moreover, his interest in 
exhibits led to one of Mr. Hart’s earlier 
exposures to research. “We employed 


research techniques,” he explains, “on 
the duPont exhibit at the New York 
World’s Fair. In brief, we buttonholed 
people coming out on their attitude 
towards the company.” 

“The need for really good research,” 
he adds, “has long been with us, and 
the pressure is building because of the 
mounting cost of advertising. Top men 
in management are becoming more in- 
terested in advertising, and they are 
asking for benchmarks on what adver- 
tising is trying to accomplish, what 
ways are being used to accomplish it, 
and what means of comparing the 
channels of communication are at our 
command,” 
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Mr. Hart’s faith in the future of 
ARF is unabated. However, he admits 
to some disappointments. “Media re- 
search has been a heartbreaker. It’s 
been 10 or 15 years since buyers have 
been talking about the need for com- 
paring media on different levels. I’m 
convinced that despite the fate of the 
Consumer Magazine Audience Study, 
specialized magazines with circulations 
running into the millions are in a posi- 
tion to render a valuable service to ad- 
vertisers which requires a knowledge of 
their audiences so that advertising may 
be tailored to special needs.” 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Hart is still 
hopeful that the kind of research ARF 
advocated will still be done. “If, as I 
believe,” he says, “there is needed in- 
formation to help buyers do their job, 
then someone will some day come for- 
ward with it.” One of the projects Mr. 
Hart is most sanguine about is the 
work of the ARF’s Audience Concepts 
Committee, which is attempting to de- 
velop a basic definition of audience as 
a first step to comparing all media. 
But, he adds, “there may be a lot of 
wailing and gnashing of teeth if some- 
thing does come out of it; comparisons 
are odious, you know.” 


Ben Donaldson Retires 
After 39 Years with Ford 


Of all the advertising executives who 
have given freely of themselves in the 
interests of better advertising and 
media practice, few have done so as 
lavishly—or been granted such respect 
and affection by their colleagues—as 
Ben R. Donaldson, who recently an- 
nounced his retirement as Ford Motor 
Company’s director of institutional ad- 
vertising. 

Among his many professional activi- 
ties, Mr. Donaldson has been chairman 
of the board of directors of the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, 
chairman of the board of the Advertis- 
ing Federation of America, and vice 
chairman of the board of the Advertis- 
ing Research Foundation. It is typical 
of the man that he intends to remain 
active in these groups despite his re- 
tirement. 

Mr. Donaldson joined the Ford 
Motor Company in 1919, in the mail- 
room of Henry Ford’s weekly maga- 
zine, the Dearborn Independent. After 
an apprenticeship with that publica- 
tion, he became editor of all Ford 
plant publications. He handled pro- 
grams for the company’s pioneering 
radio station, WWI, the second com- 
mercial station in the U, S., and was 


one of the nation’s first 
radio announcers. 

He was named head of 
Tractor advertising in 1927, 
quently became export advel 
ager for Ford. In 1945 


Ford’s Ben R. Donaldson: can the. 
zine study be completed by the 


director of the company’s 
and sales promotion, and in- 
rector of institutional adverti 

One of Mr. Donaldson's 
interests has been the advai 
magazine advertising. Notal 
Donaldson is reputed to be 
member of the Advertising 
Foundation who supported te 
the ill-fated Consumer Maga: 
ence Study. Says Mr. Da 
confirmation: “I stood out 
for it because I believe so fi 
As a matter of fact, the idea may 
be entirely dead. At the Association 
National Advertisers I head a 
mittee of the Magazine 
which is charged with studying 
possibility of reviving the 
study under the sponsorship of 

“We're supposed to report back ® 
the Magazine Advertising Bureau, 
which we met some time ago. I da! 
honestly think MAB will favor a® 
vival unless there are radical ¢ 
in the design, for the same 
that many publishers objected 
ARF project. 

“Actually, I can very easily see 
it may have been bad policy on the 
of a tri-partite organization like A 
to have pushed a study to which 
of its media members objected. But 
the other hand, ANA is under no 9) 
handicap. We might very well @? 
ourselves, though I can’t make aay pt 
dictions. At any rate, the hundreds # 
hours’ work that ARF put in on theé 
sign of the study hasn’t been 
wasted.” 
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How many doors to an engineer’s mind? 

Here are two you can use successfully... 

MACHINE DESIGN’s editors have proved it. 

One is technical information. The other is 

strictly personal. 

Helpful facts —about what products will do, 

how to use them, what’s new, different, or better 
about them —interest engineers. This kind of 
technical information, the kind engineers use 
every day in their jobs, is MACHINE DESIGN’s 
“stock in trade’’. It is the reason there is a 
long-standing preference for MACHINE DESIGN 
wherever design engineers work today. 

Get personal with engineers, as engineers, and 
you tap an area of intense additional interest. 
MACHINE DESIGN’s editors do it with articles on 
how to get promoted, how to get along with people, 
how to dress, how to use time better. And these 
articles are among the best read of all 

MACHINE DESIGN editorial material. 


a very, very personal look at the 





engineer 


This extra interest —beyond the basic technical 
editorial interest of MACHINE DESIGN —is helping 
boost reader traffic and the advertiser benefits 
that go with it. Advertisers today enjoy up to 
55% better average advertising readership 

than two years ago. Inquiry volume is 40% 
greater now than last year, triple the inquiry 
volume of two years ago. 

Why not put the very personal pulling-power of 
MACHINE DESIGN to work for your company in 
1958? Wherever new products are being developed, 
you'll find men reading MACHINE DESIGN. 


a publication 


Penton Building / Cleveland 13, Ohio 

















NOW...MORE THAN EVER 


SOLID 
CINCINNATI 
READS THE 


CINCINNATI 
ENQUIRER 


Just ask your 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 
Representative 


for the facts 





QUESTION: 


What media criteria do 


est markets? 


GgorcE J. ABRAMS, 
vice president, ad- 
vertising, Revlon.— 
We generally select 
cities of medium 
size situated in dif- 
ferent regions of 
the U. S., so that 
we can get diversification of popula- 
tion. It is essential that these cities 
be neither completely rural nor overly 
industrial, and, from a sales stand- 
point, it is important that we have 
markets where distribution can be 
achieved and where we can have the 
cooperation of both wholesalers and 
retailers. Without such cooperation, 
true measurement of the advertising 
would be impossible. It is essential, 
too, that the cities provide media 
isolated to that market, so that out- 
side media influences do not dissipate 
the test market audience. Mést tests 
run for a period of six months, with 
retail sales audited on a regular basis 
both before, during, and after the 


termination of advertising. 


Wiuiam W. Her- 

20¢, market re- 

sarch director, S. 

C. Johnson & Son, © 

Ine., Racine, Wisc. 

-Our principal & 

criteria for select- 

ing a test market 

include a media pattern that permits 
testing the proposed national media 
plan. This usually means a market 
with at least two television stations 
plus adequate newspaper facilities. 
Other points we look for are a work- 
able population size (a metro county 
population of 75,000 to 500,000) no 
extremely unusual economic condi- 
tions, cooperative distribution fac- 
tors, and available sales force time. 
We are tending to test markets within 
‘geographic area rather than specific 
ates, and for our particular prod- 
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you use in selecting 


ucts, we find we can tolerate a fairly 
wide range of economic and other 
consumer characteristic conditions. 


P. J. StromBerc, 
vice president, A. 
C. Nielsen Co.—If 
advertising is a 
factor involved in 
the test of a new 
product, we try to a 
select test markets 
in which the customer can be reached 
by the same variety of media that will 
reach the product’s nationwide con- 
sumers when it does go into national 
distribution. Though we can’t do 
much about consumer magazines on 
a local basis, we offer test markets 
such as Harrisburg and Roanoke, 
which, in addition to fair size and 
representative populations, have daily 
newspaper, television, and radio fa- 
cilities. 

. 


Harry D. Wo re, 9 

professor of mar- | 

keting, Columbia |= 

University Gradu- 

ate School of Busi- © 

ness.— The best © 

“control” market 

for new product 

testing is the same market used for 
the original test, so that the same 
consumers may be tested under varied 
conditions. This market should be 
one reached by as many basic media, 
and even by as many competing 
media of the same type as possible. 
For example, all other factors being 
equal, I would select a market covered 
by at least two daily papers, and 
broadcast facilities programing, pref- 
erably, the output of four radio net- 
works, and three television networks, 
plus that of a few independent sta- 
tions. This gives greater opportunity 
to vary the product’s advertising 
reaching our same customers. . 
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How to Advertise 
More Efficiently 
in Philadelphia 


WRCV-TV’s 12/50 Dividend 
Plan gives a 50% discount, plus 
@ six announcement bonus, to 
advertisers buying 12 ten-second 
daytime and/or late evening an- 
nouncements weekly. A current- 
ly available Plan reaches 45.7%* 
of all Philadelphia families 
every week... 3.1 times per 
family! The audience is 67% 
adult, meaning more sales for 
you. May we supply details? 


*NSI, Phila. Area; Special Tab., May 1958 


WRCV-TV°3 


Philadelphia + Sold by NBC Spot Sales 








Your pre-publication issue. . . 


America’s newest, brightest colorgravure magazine 

begins distribution January 1959 through community newspapers 
in selected residential suburbs. It offers 

national advertisers a magic key to a golden market through 
economical access to the dynamic suburban concentration 

of buying power. 


The unusually wide interest in SUBURBIA TODAY 

that followed initial announcements to advertisers and agencies 
has brought a large number of inquiries concerning 

the new publication’s format and editorial approach to readers 
in selected suburban markets. 





So that those interested may better evaluate the 
editorial excellence with which SUBURBIA TODAY 
will capture the attention of more than a 

million families in the prosperous, expanding suburbs 
of top metropolitan areas, the publishers 

now have available a... 


PRE-PUBLICATION 
sample issue of 


Suburbia Today 


—_— 


> 
faa 


In its colorful presentation of top-interest features, the 
sample issue of SUBURBIA TODAY is typical of many good things 


to come in the regular issues starting in January. 


ekg! 


= 
° 


Please write or phone the nearest office today 
for your personal copy and for the colorful brochure with 


the story of why you should include SUBURBIA TODAY 
in your 1959 advertising plans. 


SUBURBIA TODAY 


Leonard S. Davidow, Publisher 
153 NorTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, 
CHICAGO 1 


NEW YORK 22: 405 Park Avenue 
DETROIT 2: 3-223 General Motors Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 15: 604 Hanna Building 
MIAMI 32: Bernard Cashion, 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 
Blanchard-Nichols, Assoc. 
33 Post Street 
LOS ANGELES 5: 
Blanchard-Nichols, Assoc. 
633 South Westmoreland Ave. 


PS, FEERT ELE 


The smart colorgravure magazine of new. 
selected suburban communities 








AWARD FOR CREATIVE MEDIA THINKING 
TO BE SPONSORED BY MEDIA/SCOPE 


Deckinger suggestion receives widespread support, 
although words of caution are offered. 


By Walter E. Botthof 
Publisher, Mep1A/sCoPE 


«JHE recognition might consist first and essentially 

of an annual award for the best contribution to 
media thinking for the year.” This was the conclusion by 
Dr. E. L. Deckinger, Grey Advertising Agency’s media 
director, in his suggestion in last month’s Mep1a/scoPe 
that this magazine sponsor an award for achievement in 
media buying. . 

Mepia/score has decided to establish such an award, 
but came to this conclusion only after studying the 
opinions of several leaders among buyers and sellers of 
media. The main question—and this was one of the prob- 
lems stated by Dr. Deckinger—was whether it actually is 
possible to obtain the facts about the media decisions 
that might be proposed for awards. The media pattern 
which an advertiser has established may be considered by 
this advertiser to possess values which he does not wish 
lo divulge to a competitor. Concludes Dr. Deckinger: 
“When an advertisement runs, its existence immediately 
becomes public knowledge, so it becomes immediately, at 
least, eligible for any award anyone may want to select 
it for. It is hard to give an award to a media buy when 
ils terms and details are not fully known.” 


A Broad Award Urged 


Some others agree with Dr. Deckinger, and come to 
the same conclusion. For example, Paul E. J. Gerhold, 
Nice president in charge of media and research at Foote, 
Cone & Belding, New York, writes: “I know of no way of 

ing a media plan without a comprehensive knowl- 
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edge of the thinking behind the planning. This would 
mean that the awards would be restricted to individuals 
with the time and the courage and the permission to sub- 
mit a discussion of their achievements. However, if you 
could start with Larry’s last suggestion, an award for the 
best contribution to media thinking, you might be able 
to include speeches, articles, and public discussions, rd 
this would probably broaden the significance of the 
awards very substantially.” 

George Johnston, media director of Brooke, Smith, 
French & Dorrance, arrives at the same conclusion. So 
does William K. Beard, president of Associated Business 
Publications. 

Various other approaches are also suggested. Watts 
Wacker, media director of D. P. Brother & Company, 
writes: “I believe there is a great deal of merit in Dr. 
Deckinger’s idea in up-grading the truly creative function 
of the: media department. But, I believe that trying to 
single out as many as five individual creative buys 
would be almost impossible. Would it be more feasible 
to have an award or certificate of merit for, let’s say, 100 
top creative buys during a year? This way there would be 
less pressure on the judges in a selection that is consider- 


ably broader.” 
Entries To Be Invited 


In effect, everyone who was queried thought the idea 
for an award was excellent. Most persons thought that 
the administration of such an award would be formi- 
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dable, if not impossible. Many offered alternative sug- 
gestions. 

Out of these suggestions has come a plan for an 
award. The details of the award will be announced 
in October's Media/scope. It will be initially an 
award for creative media thinking, to include ideas 
embodied in speeches, articles, buying techniques, 
and media research projects. The same issue will 
print an entry blank upon which recommendations 
for the awards may be submitted. 

In addition to those mentioned, other of Mep1a/ 
Scope’s friends to whom this magazine is grateful for 
helpful comments are the following: 

George G. Anthony, media director of Honig-Cooper, 
Harrington & Miner; G. T. Arthur, vice president in 
charge of media, Fuller & Smith & Ross; Nelson Bond, 
executive vice president of McGraw-Hill Publishing com- 
pany; Norman E. Cash, president of the Television Bu- 
reau of Advertising; Richard C. Christian, executive 
vice president of Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and 
Reed; William C. Dekker, vice president and media di- 
rector of McCann-Erickson. 

Also Harold H. Dobberteen, vice president and media 
director of Warwick & Legler; Sherwood Dodge, execu- 
tive vice president of Fletcher D. Richards; Ben R. 
Donaldson, director of institutional advertising, Ford 
Motor Company; John J. Ennis, vice president and di- 
rector of media, Bryan Houston, Inc.; Leslie D. Farnath, 
vice president and manager of media department, N. W. 
Ayer; William A. Flower, vice president, Outdoor adver- 
tising, Inc.; Alberto H. deGrassi, advertising manager of 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp.; Edward A. Grey, 
vice president and media director of Ted Bates & Com- 
pany; Frank B. Kemp, vice president and media director, 
Compton Advertising, Inc. 

Also J. J. Hartigan, senior vice president, Campbell- 
Ewald; Harley Howcott, vice president and director of 
media, Fitzgerald Advertising Agency; Leonard S. Mat- 
thews, vice president and manager of media department, 
Leo Burnett Company; Henry Sparks, associate director 
of media, Young & Rubicam; Kevin B. Sweeney, presi- 
dent of Radio Advertising Bureau; Miss Pamela A. Tab- 
berer, media director of Liller, Neal, Battle & Lindsey; 
and Samuel A. Thurm, general manager of advertising 
services, Lever Brothers Company. s 

* 
MEDIA AND SATELLITES 

Results of a University of Michigan poll among 1,919 
persons show that six months before Sputnik’s advent, 
54 per cent of the respondents had never heard of earth 
satellites. Of the 20 per cent who showed either general or 
specific knowledge of satellites, 38 per cent gave magazines 
as their main source of scientific knowledge. This com- 
pares, according to the survey, with 22 per cent listing 
newspapers, 16 per cent giving television, and 10 per cent 
giving radio as their prime source of scientific informa- 
tion. The survey was prepared for the National Association 
of Science Writers, with funds from the Rockefeller Foun- 


dation. 
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FRIEND-REISS SUBSTITUTES, 7 
ONE MEDIA FORM FOR 


Friend-Reiss Advertising has eliminated one of 


forms formerly required of account executives in rep 


ing schedules to the agency’s media department, Jj 
the old method, the account man filled out a space » 
ule and submitted it to the client for approval, 
securing such approval, he completed a space req 
which virtually repeated the schedule, and sent 
the media department. Now the requisition is aba 
and the account executive merely sends the ay 


schedule to media. - 


FRIEND © REISS ADVERTISING 
22) WEST FIFTY SEVENTH sr. 
MEW TORK 10. N ¥. . PLAZA 7.8090 
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HOW FREQUENTLY 
SHOULD YOU ADVERTISE? 


That is the rate at which consumers remember 
slvertising, and what the rate at which they forget? 


by Eugene Pomerance and Hubert Zielske 


ECISIONS have to be made continuously on how 

advertising should be scheduled. For instance, should 
ithe concentrated in an intensive burst, or should it be 
gread over a longer period? Should a relatively small 
goup of people be exposed many times, or a larger group 
asmaller number of times? 

In other words, what is the rate at which consumers 
cam be made to remember advertising, and the rate at 
which they forget it? 

We tried to get some answers in a recent study at 
Foote, Cone & Belding—and came up with some highly 
@ sgificant indications: 

@ 1. Advertising will be quickly forgotten if the con- 
sumer is not continuously exposed to it. 

2. Numerous exposures to advertising are necessary, 
ilthe aim is to impress it on the memory of a large pro- 
portion of prospects trying to be reached. 

3, As the number of exposures to the advertising are 
inreased, also increased are the number of different 
people who can be made to remember it and the length 
oftime it can be remembered. 

4. If the goal of the advertising schedule is to make a 
maximum number of different people at least temporarily 
member the advertising: 

... Among the same group, an intensive burst of 

13 weekly exposures would be preferable to spreading 

them out over the year. 


a 


This discussion is extracted from a study done for Foote, 
Cone & Belding in Chicago by Eugene Pomerance, vice 
president and director of research, and Hubert Zielske, 
matager of research. Recently the Chicago Chapter, 
American Marketing Association, gave this study an 
tonor award for an outstanding contribution in market- 
ing. The study is first in a series planned by agency. 
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.. . Fewer exposures per prospect among a relatively 
large group would be preferable to 13 exposures per 
prospect among a smaller group. 

. .. The dollar efficiency of the advertising decreases 
as additional exposures to the advertising are pur- 
chased. 

5. If the goal of the advertising is to obtain a maxi- 
mum average weekly number of consumers remembering 
the advertising during the year: 

. .- Among the same group, spreading 13 exposures 
over the year would be preferable to an intensive burst 
of 13 weekly exposures. 

. . . Thirteen exposures per prospect among a rela- 
tively small group of prospects would be preferable to 
fewer exposures per prospect among a larger group. 

. . - The dollar efficiency of the advertising increases 

as additional exposures to the advertising are pur- 

chased, through the range of one to 13 exposures. 

Contributions to this area of advertising have been 
limited. Various social scientists have conducted small- 
scale experiments on rates of learning and forgetting, 
using such things as nonsense syllables. But the useful- 
ness of these studies in making advertising decisions is 
quite restricted. 

With the exception of some small studies, the only re- 
search done with actual advertising was approximately 
40 years ago. These findings are almost buried in library 
archives—and hardly applicable today. 


How Study Was Made 


Thirteen black-and-white advertisements from an in- 
gredient food product campaign were used in the study. 
The food product is a staple in almost every home. Ex- 
posures to these advertisements were accomplished by 
mailing them to Chicago housewives. 

To maximize the extent to which the envelopes were 
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Percentage of 
60 Housewives Remembering — 
after Exposure to Advertising 
at 4-WEEK Intervals 
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CHART B 

opened, with a resulting exposure, differently colored 
envelopes were used for successive mailings, and the re- 
turn addresses were varied from mailing to mailing. No 
material other than the advertisement was included. 

Advertisements were mailed at weekly intervals to one 
group and at four-weeks’ intervals to another group. A 
total of 30,316 advertisements was mailed during the 52- 
weeks’ period of the study. 

Recall of the advertising was measured with tele- 
phone interviews all through the year. The women 
interviewed were aided in recall only by a mention of the 
product—not by the brand name or by any mention of 
advertising by mail. Questions were asked concerning 
what the advertising looked like, what it said about the 
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product, and where they had se 
This was to prove that they 
calling the advertising mailed 

In total, 3,650 interviews were} 
What Was Discovered , 

This is best illustrated by 
A and B, which show the perce 
of housewives who could rem 
the advertising during each 
the 52 weeks covered by the 

The curve for 13 exy 
at four-weeks’ intervals ( 
A) has a sawtooth appea 
since there was forgetting 

-advertising between expos 

the schedule. Actually there 8 
some forgetting between exp 
in the weekly schedule (Ch 
but one week was the smallest: 
of time measured in the study) 

The rapid rate at which 
tising is forgotten is evident fim 
Chart B. Taking a look at the cum 
for 13 exposures at weekly intervak 
note that those who could remember 
the advertising decreased by 50 per 
cent within only four weeks afr 
the schedule was completed, by % 
per cent after 11 weeks of cm 
pletion. 

At first, this rapid rate of fe 
getting may be hard to believe; bu 
when we consider the tremendos 
volume of advertising which is ew 
tinually competing for its share d 
the consumer’s memory, it is m 
surprising. 

The charts show the necessity 
of continuously exposing th 
consumer to advertising if be 
remembrance of it is to influent 
his purchases. 

40 The relatively small impact of 
single exposure to advertising is a 
evident. Looking at the first point 

the four-weeks’ curve (Chart A), note that during t 

week of exposure, remembrance averaged only 14 pe 

cent for one exposure, and within a month remembrane 
dwindled off to practically nothing. This points out te 
need for numerous exposures to advertising, if it is tol 
impressed on the memory of a large proportion of th 
consumers trying to be reached. 
Looking again at Chart A, it becomes evident that the 
slope of forgetting lines between exposures becomes le 
steep as the year progresses. This means the length 
of time the advertising is remembered increases ® 
the number of exposures to advertising increas 
For example, within three weeks after a single expo® 
to advertising, remembrance decreased by 79 per eet 
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a but within the same period after 13 exposures at four- 
4 weeks’ intervals, it decreased only 23 per cent. Thus, as 
0 pe the number of exposures is increased, not only are the 
t 4 number of different people who can be made to remember 

~ it increased, but also the length of time it can be re- 
© membered. 





Results of 13-weeks’ study 

The intensive burst of 13 weekly exposures made about 
one-third more different housewives remember at least 
temporarily the advertising as the same number of ex- 
posures spread out over the year. If such is the goal, this 
technique is preferable to spreading out the same number 
of exposures over the year. 

If a new product is being introduced, and a maximum 
number of different people are to be induced to try the 
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the § product, this would be a good scheduling technique to use. 
F his If dealing with an established product, which requires 
eae @ continuous remembrance of the advertising to maintain 





repeat purchases, it would be better to schedule the ad- 






af: vertising exposures over a longer period of time. 
5 als Significantly, there was no audience turnover 









ata ® from exposure to exposure in this study. In plan- 
gt “ing an advertising schedule to achieve any desired pat- 
| pr ‘em of exposures, audience turnover must be considered. 
ane lo the extent to which audience turnover exists, the 
tte sumber of different people made to remember the adver- 
lok @ ‘ising—at least, temporarily—would increase, and the 





average weekly number remembering the advertising 
during the year would decrease. 






t the Media duplication and audience turnover will 
ies & have to be considered in deciding what plan to use. 
igth If aiming for few exposures per consumer among a 
ge ‘latively large group, there are at least two theoretical 





ways in which this might be accomplished within the 
same budget : 


1. Using a medium which has a high audience turnover. 
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Recall After 

One Exposure 
and 

13 Exposures 


40 





2. Using several media which have 
a low amount of audience dupli- 
cation. 

Similarly, if striving for many ex- 
posures per consumer or prospect 
among a relatively small group, this 
could be accomplished by: 

1. Using a medium which has a 
low audience turnover. 

2. Using several media which have 
a high amount of audience dupli- 
cation. 

Normally, as the number of ad- 
vertising exposures is increased, the 
cost of the advertising also increases. 
By the “dollar efficiency” of various 
numbers of exposures is meant the 
number of 
achieved per dollar spent. 

Both the learning and forgetting 
rates for advertising have to be con- 
sidered in evaluating the dollar effi- 
ciency of various numbers of adver- 
tising exposures. (See Chart C.) The difference in the 
effect of one exposure and 13 exposures among the same 
number of people is not limited to the difference between 
63 per cent of the people remembering the advertising 
and 14 per cent. All of the remembrance indicated in 
the shaded area in Chart C would also be lost if a 
schedule which gave 13 exposures were reduced to one 
which gave only one exposure. 

As can be seen by this study—the first of a series 
planned by Foote, Cone & Belding—there’s much to be 
gained by careful attention to the remembrance and for- 
getting aspects of advertising scheduling. . 


“‘recallers” which are 
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NEW SUPPLEMENT 

A new locally-edited supplement, Weekend, now ap- 
pears with the Saturday Chicago Daily News, replacing 
the former Roto magazine. Editorial content is based on 
telling readers where to go and what to do in leisure time. 


COUPON MAGAZINE 

First issue of Coupon Magazine, whose editorial con- 
tent will relate to and include coupons for adjoining ad- 
vertised products, will appear this month. All 35 brands 
in the first issue will enjoy product exclusivity. The new 
publication will be sold through a growing list of East 
Coast grocery chains, and may eventually go national, 
with regional editions. 


TRAVEL DIGEST 

Travel Digest, a bi-monthly “portable tourist guide” 
whose first issue appeared in August, will include travel 
articles from the works of Steinbeck, Maurois, Buchwald, 
and others. . 
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{dvertising Manager 
Sinclair Refining Company 


H°w MUCH more or less will Sinclair spend for 
advertising in 1959 than in 1958? 

Sinclair’s 1959 advertising appropriation will probably 
not be determined until late this year. So I’m not in a 
position to forecast what the change will be, or even 
that there will be an appreciable change. 


How do you know your advertising is effective? 

As you can understand, it is very difficult to measure 
the effectiveness of petroleum advertising by specific 
sales results. There are far too many other factors in- 
volved, ranging all the way from weather to competitive 
prices. Over the long haul, and including this year, Sin- 
clair sales have shown steady increases, and we know that 
one important factor has been our advertising. 

Various other yardsticks also show that our advertis- 
ing is effective. For example, before we run a campaign 
we do considerable pretesting to determine the relative 
effectiveness of possible advertising themes. This research 
might involve motivational research, consumer-jury tests, 
association tests—depending on the specific problem. And, 
as a check on our final campaign resulting from this 
research, we obtain readership or recall studies. Invari- 
ably, these have shown up well. 
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Interview with James J. Delaney 


SINCLAIR STRESSES RADIO AND OUTDOOR 
IN SELLING POWER-X GASOLINE 


“We're trying to reach the man in the car 


while he’s in the car.’ 















































Adve: 
tion is 
ubsidia 
Reynold 
tising of 
is direc 
aspects 
bankers 

Will you explain the sales or public relations fang "hing 
tion for Sinclair of the major types of adve public r 
media that you use? tion Ser 
All the media used by Sinclair Refining Company hawjy ‘sement 
primarily a sales function, although we believe all Seg ‘sand 
clair product advertising should at the same time sit The attr 
to create a friendly feeling for our company and its det the cons 
ers. The bulk of our budget is put behind our premm uation is 
gasoline, Sinclair Power-X. This year our Power-X portance 
tising is being placed in radio announcements and # with this 
sheet posters, although in normal years we also schedue Specia 
newspaper advertising in our chief markets. tational 
The reason for not doing so this year is primatil te nati 
budgetary. You should not use any medium unless ye Nanding 
can do a real job in it. In this case it is spot radio, ™ From 
newspapers. Newspapers can tell a more detailed unusual 
story than either outdoor or radio spots, so in & fom our 
we are giving up something. But today we are come po 
a 





trating on trying to reach the man in the car, the 
primary audience of people in cars. That’s why we# 
putting our money in 24-sheet posters and spot f 
Newspapers are being used this year to push Sind 
Heating Oil and Burner Service in selected cities. Her® 
is our practice to use small space with frequent inset 
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QUIDOOR POSTER for September appeals to the man in the car. 





this advertising has proved to be very effective. 

We also use farm and industrial magazines to support 
wr sales in those fields. Our advertising to farmers is 
largely devoted to lubricating oil, and in the industrial 
fed to specialized oils and greases. 

In addition we advertise in a list of publications going 
p service station operators and petroleum product dis- 
ributors, stressing the advantages of handling Sinclair 
products. 

Advertising that has primarily a public relations func- 
tion is carried on by Sinclair Oil Corporation, of which 
Sinclair Refining Company is the refining and marketing 
absidiary. This advertising is under the direction of 
Reynolds Girdler, director of public relations and adver- 
tising of the Corporation. It is of two kinds. One program 
is directed to the investment fraternity, pointing out 
agects of Sinclair’s activities of primary interest to 
bankers and investment counselors, and using media 
s func “aching that area of interest. The other and broader 
rtisingy Mblic relations program, called the American Conserva- 

tion Series, consists of a series of public service adver- 
ny har tisements which feature as a symbol of conservation some 
all Som “standing scenic or historic landmark in the U.S. 
e sire Ihe attractions of the area are colorfully described, and 
ts det te conservation achievement of some important organi- 
renim@ “tion is cited. The reader is thus reminded of the im- 
t adver Pottance of conservation, and the name Sinclair is linked 
ind #4 Vth this commendable cause. 
chek Special care is taken to. place the advertisements in 

uational magazines that reach the largest percentage of 
imarit the nation’s opinion leaders, whose goodwill and under- 
ess yo sanding are especially important to Sinclair. 
lio, from the beginning, this campaign has received an 
wusual degree of favorable public response, not only 
fom our most important national leaders, but also from 
people in all walks of life. For example, our American 
Conservation Series has won numerous awards. Appar- 
tally, the message carried in these advertisements has 
tached—and stirred—its intended audience. 














What special problems does the distribution of 
8 gasoline stations present from the media 
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point of view? 

Sinclair’s marketing territory covers 36 states. So one 
problem is covering a wide territory. Within those states, 
naturally, our sales potential varies from town to town. 
In some places we have good distribution, in others we’re 
thin. To do a sensible advertising job we break down our 
appropriation and make our media allocations on a 
market-by-market basis. As far as media go, I'd like to 
emphasize that while we’re always going to be influenced 
by what’s available in a market, we won’t go into a poor 
medium merely for the sake of spending money. 


What do you do in cooperative advertising, and 
why? How does this affect your national advertising 
program? 

We believe we have one of the best cooperative adver- 
tising programs in the business. Up to a pre-determined 
amount, we pay half the cost of approved advertising 
placed locally by Sinclair dealers, commission marketers, 
and distributors. Our 50/50 plan covers advertising in 
newspapers, on radio and TV, movie filmettes, and special 
highway signs. We supply newspaper mats, radio and 
TV commercials and movie filmettes without charge. 

Our cooperative program is advantageous to us be- 
cause we get two dollars’ worth of advertising for every 
dollar we invest, and our dealers and marketers, being 
local, independent businessmen, buy at the local rate. 
The advertisements have a local flavor, because they 
carry the signature of the local man. 

How does this affect our national advertising program? 
It supplements it, and helps to tie in our national adver- 
tising to a specific place to buy. Most co-op money is 
spent in smaller places and in less expensive media, such 
as local newspapers and weekly newspapers. While we 
cover all of our territory with radio and outdoor, co-op 
supplements this coverage where it’s needed—in smaller 
markets. 


It has been said that oil and gasoline advertising, 
including media selection, closely follows the pat- 
tern of automobile advertising. Do you see any 
reason why this should be so? 

This is a generalization which I do not believe is true 
except in the broad sense that gasoline and motor oil 
advertising claims are necessarily related to car perform- 
ance. You'll find the advertising of gasoline and motor 
oil in the same media used by car makers because both 
use practically all media. 


How is media selection and buying organized for 
Sinclair? How much does Sinclair do and how 
much does the agency do? How are the media 
responsibilities divided? 


As a general rule media selection and buying are han- 
dled by our agency, Morey, Humm & Warwick, Inc. 
Our department, actually, is very small. Besides myself, 
there are two assistants: Paul Utiger, who is in charge 
of agricultural, industrial and heating oil advertising, 
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and James Gorman, in charge of cooperative and 
door advertising. I handle other major consumer 
myself. Media recommendations are submitted to ag 
must be approved by Sinclair’s Advertising Departmeg 


\8 


Do you or your company have any special poing 
of view in respect to media? Do you have any oe 
ticular preferences? In | 

No. We believe all media have both their advasil 
and disadvantages. We weigh the pros and cons with og 
agency and use the medium or media that we thin 
best for the specific job to be done, considering th 
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product, the markets, our distribution, and our budget . hei 

Are there any kinds of information about meds § 4) 

wie ery howe 1 Ptah nt Natal Pen that you cannot obtain readily? Are you satishe) § 12)‘ 

Nature—man’s first biel finest playground with the information that is produced by the rm § vi" 

Ms fae abe lowe the plies of Nature, tor here s hoore-bane. touching i search presentations by different broadcast ani § The 
ek aot ecodor oP cing thnap, ts tances Steed 22 bos ope Gree manana print media? papers 
tert ed Wr ade pte od et sah for whip Cove a ee tube To answer the first question, while I’d say most med § TP! 
meting fade ceremmalos pevpe nnd soe swag ack heme a em do an excellent job of supplying information, there a § ?#"* 
tape phe pa ops = The Pape (and Weg. end a sain Mn ar een of bo =~ some which don’t seem to have information regarding appeal 
= their markets, whether they be general or specializal § "6!" 

While some products can be advertised to everyom, other | 

others, because of their nature, cannot. Audience inform. The 

hes ho poe ar A Great Nace in Oil tion is important in such cases when selecting media letting 

PUBLIC SERVICE ADVERTISEMENTS. This advertisement in company’s As to the second question, it seems to me that much f'n 
American Conservation Series appears in September in Time, News- of the information developed by research done for Use of 
Pee ecto any nr aaa Mugusine, end publimations eppenting to various media is so complicated that it takes almost » § '* S# 
reason 


much research to determine its meaning as was required 
© to complete the study. Also, a lot of research reports 


Ste that we are required to listen to these days merely cor 
= A firm the obvious. 


In respect to your radio spot saturation program, 
do you feel this has been effective, and do you 
plan to continue it? Are the dealers as enthusiastic 
as they were at first? 

We feel it has been very effective. We have mate 
periodic checks of its effectiveness since we started i 
1956. Surveys show that our short radio anno 
are heard and remembered by better than 50 per 
all motorists throughout our 36-state sales territory. 
in specific markets where our business calls for a 
concentration of radio announcements, that figure i 
high as 70 and 80 per cent. We are also confident # 
our announcement, “Driving today? For the best mileage 
anywhere . . . drive with care . . . and buy Sinclair... 
Power-X Gasoline” makes a favorable impression @ 
listeners and makes friends for our company, our dealet 
and our Power-X Gasoline. In that respect, our rad 
advertising is a powerful public relations pro ® 
If you a air...when you don’t need gas... well as a abetah fe a9 campaign. < “2 

’ 2 . As to dealer enthusiasm, all the information we 
YOU'RE WELCOME at the Sinclair Dealer's indicates that dealers like our radio advertising. v4 
You'll get « warm, fronsity selvome st your _‘X-Chemical, an eschusive Sinciais ingre- of their customers comment on it, and dealers hear ii 

Sinclair Dealer's Station — even if all you dient that works like « free engine tune-up . . . : } 
ese veer see Serer themselves on their home or station radios. I might alt 
PY qeeetetee eter enim, eb OF nen, though, that dealers would like to see us do more adv 
tising in all media, including point-of-sale. That's a 

COOPERATIVE ADVERTISING. This advertisement is available to dealers P P P , 
tn eines ofS & & tad 5 colonia. mon feeling among dealers of all oil companies. —# 
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Industrial Co-operat 
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think 
6 te \n interesting use of industrial co-operative advertising 
udge. is being used by Clark & Bobertz, Inc., Detroit AAAA 
media | wency, for Sherman Products, Inc. of Royal Oak, Mich., 
ished 2 major manufacturer of tractor-mounted hydraulic earth 
ne re moving equipment. 
and The plan employs spreads in regional and area trade 


papers serving contractors and other users of Sherman 
equipment. Actually the spreads are made up of two 
separate full page ads which bleed into the gutter and 
appear as a single ad. One page is really the ad of the 
regional distributor and is paid for by him, while the 
other page is the company’s contribution to the campaign. 

The new co-op plan simply solves the old problem of 
letting the reader know where to get the product, without 
forcing him to read a long list of dealers and distributors. 
Use of regional publications eliminates such listing and at 
the same time provides the potential buyer with a source 
reasonably close to his operation. More than that, it gives 
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him the feeling of dealing with people he knows in or 
near his own community. 

After its appearance, the joint ad is used by the local 
dealers in the concerned area as a direct mail piece. 

Sherman Product’s area penetration campaign was put 
together by agency Executive Vice President G. H. Bob- 
ertz (who supervises the Sherman account), and Marvin 
Maudlin, Sherman’s young advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager, and Clark & Bobertz Media Director Robert 
Terbrueggen. 

Response from Sherman distributors is enthusiastic. 
They have, in fact, rushed to get into the act. 

The current Bobcat campaign is only the beginning of 
the new co-op campaigning Clark & Bobertz plans to do 
for Sherman Products, and indications are that the idea 
may be picked up by others of the agency’s more than 


two dozen clients. © 


Lewes Parley 
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How Marketing Concept 
Atfects Media Organization 


Media /scope’s study of 30 leading agencies 
reveals key role of media supervisor in co- 
ordinating marketing plans and media strategy 


IVE YEARS AGO, the AAAA Eastern Annual Confer- 

ence staged a workshop session on the problems of the 
organization of media departments in agencies. Repre- 
sentatives of several agencies, all noted for their astute 
media-buying, presented the case for their respective 
systems. 

The variety was astonishing. Organizations ranged 
from all-media buyers grouped by accounts serviced, to 
specialists organized by classes of media, their only effec- 
tive contact with account problems being through the 
media director himself. 

Naturally, as members of the discussion group pointed 
out, there is no such thing as an ideal media organization. 
Varying conditions—size of agency, type of accounts, atti- 
tudes of agency management toward the media function— 
dictate varying organizational systems. 

Nevertheless, frequent discussions of the problem make 
it clear that a workable standard for media organization 
is desirable. Yet agencies seem no closer to developing 
such a standard today than they were in 1953. 


Pattern Is Emerging 


On the other hand, something approaching a pattern is 
emerging. To confirm this, MEpIA/scOPE surveyed the 
media directors of 30 leading advertising agencies. Here 
is a summary of the results: 


e First, there is increasing recognition of the need to 
plan an integrated media program reflecting the total 
marketing requirements of a product. 


e To accomplish this requires a media planner who is 
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familiar with the strategic values of all media, and whois 
a fierce partisan of no single medium. 


e Such a man, if he is to be useful, must be in consta 
and intimate communication with the product accow 
group and, if necessary, with the client. 

There are, obviously, several ways to meet all thee 
requirements. One which has enjoyed a mild vogue 
various times during the past 15 years is the all-meda 
buying system. The thinking behind the practice of assig- 
ing each buyer to all media is well-expressed by the medi 
vice president of a major industrial advertising ages 
who explains why his agency switched from time a 
space specialists to all-media buyers several years ag: 
“The buyers,” he says, “were thinking in terms of ther 
own media and not the overall marketing and client o 
jectives first.” 


All-Media at Y&R 


Notable among the agencies using all-media my 
opposed to specialists) is Young & Rubicam. But at. 
the role of the buyer is unusual. The buyer not only mi 
tains constant contact with his account group, buts 
works closely with the client for whom he buys. 1 4 
are, it’s true, close to a dozen associate media d | 
at Y&R, but they each function in a supervisory ¢@ 
on a substantial group of accounts. The buyers (whe ’ 
on assistants and a full-scale estimating pool for 
time-consuming details) don’t have to depend on | 
sociate media directors for marketing information’ 
to planning media strategy. # 
However, the all-media buyer is far from @ 
mon. Only eight of the agencies polled emp 
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gach personnel (two exclusively, six in combination 
with specialists). By far the most popular system 
is the use of buying specialists—occasionally special- 
its in each medium, more often specialists in print or 
broadcast, plus one or two top outdoor buyers. 


{dvantages of Specialists 

The reason, explains the media director of one of the 
top 20 agencies, is that advertisers are assured of the 
grvices of buyers “highly trained in specific media 
malysis and buying, as contrasted to the all-media system 
where a buyer is expected to know all phases of all 
media.” The buyers, adds Media Director Hugh H. John- 
son of Kudner Agency, “have time to put the necessary 
hours of study into the types of media in which they 
specialize.” 

But by the nature of their duties, these specialists 
rarely are in a position to measure one medium’s strengths 
against those of another in the light of marketing require- 
ments, even though, as one media vice president puts it, 
“Care is taken to broaden continually specialists by 
exposing them to other media, thereby building the 
agency by building the background and knowledge of 
all personnel.” 

It is generally recognized that media specialists, though 
their advantages are considerable, must be balanced by 
men who, in the words of the media director of an 
important Midwest agency, can “coordinate the overall 
media planning on a group of accounts, handle major 
negotiation buying such as network television, and super- 
vise time buyers and space buyers in the execution of 


media plans.” 


Coordinator-supervisor Needed 


In some cases, this role is filled by a single man, the 
media director himself. One such media executive (who 
works for an agency estimated to be billing at an annual 
rate of about $25 million) explains his system this way: 
“No others in the department except the media director 
are responsible for coordinating overall media strategy. 
Our agency has a plans board composed of the creative 
director, research director, TV director, and media direc- 
tor. These four are responsible for making final decisions 
on all plans.” 

Occasionally, the planning and communication func- 


tion is performed by two or three executives, each with 
his quota of additional duties. For example, C. A. Horn, 
media vice president of D’Arcy Advertising Company, 
outlines his agency’s practice: “The manager of each of 
the three media departments [radio-TV, print, outdoor], 
or a representative, attends any and all meetings called 
by the account supervisor or account executive when 
broad campaign strategy concerning media is involved.” 

At the same time, most large agencies have found 
it impractical to have a single man or a group of 
sub-department heads represent media in account 
planning. The reason: primarily a matter of sheer 
physical size. About 10 years ago, explains Joseph P. 
Braun, media vice president, a single man coordinating 
all media planning became impractical for Kenyon & 
Eckhardt, because of the “increase in sizable accounts 
and, of course, total billing. The media director could 
not coordinate all media planning.” 


Role of Media Supervisor 


The solution, if the structures of most of the media 
departments investigated by MEpIA/SCOPE are any clue, 
seems to be the development of a group of executives in 
the media department corresponding to account execu- 
tives (or even to account supervisors) on the contact 
side. These men, variously titled media group super- 
visors, media supervisors, or associate media directors, 
are primarily responsible, says David Crane, media vice 
president of Benton & Bowles, for “media planning, 
major negotiations, client contact, individual group 
administration.” 

These supervisors have responsibility for one or more 
accounts. They serve on the various account groups which 
develop the basic marketing strategy for products. They 
build and recommend to the account group the media 
program which will best carry out that marketing strat- 
egy, and they supervise that program’s execution. They 
are familiar with the broad values of each medium and 
with the relative strengths and weaknesses of each 
medium. They keep close watch on media spending. 

Generally speaking, media supervisors are drawn from 
the ranks of space- or time-buyers, as is the case at 
Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfield, which has two 
supervisors—one a former time-buyer, the other a former 
space-buyer. In many cases, the agency is reluctant to 
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Benton & Bowles’ Media V.P. David D’Arcy’s Media Vice President C. A. Kenyon & Eckhardt’s Media V.P. Kudner’s Media Director Hugh H. 
Crane: planning is done by media Horn: planning is done by the de- Joseph Braun: a single planning Johnson: specialized buyers have 


partment heads 
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executive is impractical 


time to learn 
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TYPE ORGANIZATION OF MEDIA FUNCTION IN A LARGE GENO 


PLANS BOARD 


ACCOUNT MEDIA ACCOUNT 
GROUP DIRECTOR GROUP 


MEDIA MEDIA 
SUPE RVI SOR SUPERVISOR 
PRINT PRINT TIME TIME OUTDR PRINT PRINT TIME TIME OUTD'R 
BUYER BUYER BUYER BUYER BUYER BUYER BUYER BUYER BUYER BUYER 
‘ ? ; mont ae 


MEDIA MEDIA 
ANALYSIS ANALYSIS 


lose the specific purchasing skills of its promoted buyers, time buyer, assistant media director, manager of print 
so the supervisor often doubles in brass as a planner media). 
and as a buyer. At Needham, Louis and Brorby, for Theoretically, they buy for many accounts on thei 
example, says Blair Vedder, media director, “media structions of the media supervisor, but actually, mot 
supervisors plan overall strategy and make print buys. buyers concentrate on a few accounts with which they 
Broadcast buying details are handled by the broadcast maintain a continuing relationship. 
facilities section in cooperation with the media super- But the survey reveals that by far the most wide 
visor.” spread practice (at least in the major agencies) 
But generally, as Mr. Vedder hastens to add, the super- is to carry the account group concept down to the 
visor system “frees the time of supervisors from routine buyer level. Buyers are organized into integral mit 
detail, allows them to concentrate on strategy.” servicing a group of accounts. They are directly respor 
In some agencies, in fact (for example, Foote, Cone & sible to the media supervisor who constitutes their contad 
Belding), there are media supervisors who have only the with account planning. 
sketchiest familiarity with the details of media buying. At the same time, as one media director attests, ie 
FC&B’s Gordon Buck, writing in the May issue of Mep1a/ media account group system results in somewhat higher 
SCOPE, reported that one supervisor had this experience operating costs than the horizontal organization groupél 
to offer: “product merchandising, media budgeting with by classes of media. Therefore, in order to keep overhead 
an advertiser, head of merchandising in an agency, ac- down and maintain some flexibility, many reporting 
count executive in another agency.” agencies maintain a pool of personnel which serves 
media groups in the areas of estimating, contracts am 
billing, and routine budget control. 
The advantages of this type of organization are maiy. 
At any rate, supervisors invariably have a strong group But the media vice president of one Eastern agency sul 
of experts to handle the intricacies of media buying. it up best. “This organization,” he says, “means that eat? 
In some agencies, the buyers are grouped into media sec- account group has a complete media team working vey 
tions (i.e., print or broadcast) and they are primarily closely with it, both from the marketing Point of 4 
responsible to their section heads (sample titles: senior and for contact support for each account.” 
3+ Media/scope, Sepember 8 
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Business Paper Publishers Hail 
iNew Rate Clarification Brochure 


Wore than 700 have taken steps to improve 
minology on rate cards and SRDS listings 


LREADY more than 700 business 

publication publishers have taken 
deps to clarify rate terminology on 
their rate cards and SRDS listings. 
New revisions are being announced 
daily, and still others are waiting un- 
til the issuance of new rate cards in 
amonth or so. 

All this has taken place since June, 
vhen a plan was first released jointly 
by Standard Rate & Data Service, 
Inc, American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, Associated Business 
Publications, and National Business 
Publications. 

The “Plan for Clarification of Busi- 
ness Paper Rate Terminology” is the 
result of these four organizations’ 
working together for six months. A 
l6-page brochure, it defines the three 
basic types of rate structures, points 
to clear and obscure examples of 
these structures, and also provides 
some practical suggestions to aid 
publishers in the evaluation and 
darification of their own rate termi- 


Initial distribution was to every 
publication in “Business Publication 
Rates & Data.’’ This was supple- 
mented by special mailings, under- 
taken and paid for by each of the 
cooperating associations. 


ANA Cooperating 


Now the Association of National 
Advertisers is making copies avail- 
able to its membership. The media 
practices committee of the National 
Industrial Advertising Association 
has also received copies. 

Overwhelming approval has been 
received from advertisers and pub- 
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lishers. Advertising agency princi- 
pals, media directors and buyers, 
have been profuse in their comment 
on the need for such action. They 
hope that publishers will take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to strengthen 
this important line of communication 
with their customers. 

Typical are these comments: 

“Congratulations and many thanks 
for the excellent and much-needed job 
you have done in the rate clarifica- 
tion plan brochure. If the publica- 
tions follow through, there will be 
much less frustration on the part of 
all agency people who have anything 
to do with media billings—and the 
publications themselves will have con- 
siderably less explaining to do.” 


“The copy of the ‘Plan for Clari- 
fication of Business Publication Rate 
Terminology’ was indeed a welcome 
sight. We certainly hope it has the 
desired effect, as we average a letter 
per week in an effort to clarify an 
obscure rate case.” 


Publishers Are Enthusiastic 


Publishers are equally gratified. 
Expressions such as these are being 
received : 


“Three cheers and a couple of hur- 
rahs for the clarification effort! I 
have long felt that many of us scan 
Standard Rate & Data and follow the 
leader in making up the language of 
our rate data. The AAAA’s sugges- 
tions for a standard rate card have 
been extremely helpful, but sparse in 
language suggestions and examples 


of ‘obscure vs. clear’ treatment. We 
will take a little bit more than 10 
minutes in reviewing our rate struc- 
ture and will get off the changes 
promptly.” 


Jack Cusick, media-subscriber re- 
lations manager, Standard Rate & 
Data Service, Inc., has this to say: 


“Approximately one-third of all 
publishers listed in, “Business Publi- 
cation Rates & Data’ have listed revi- 
sions since June. This demonstrates 
that the business press can and will 
work together effectively for the com- 
mon good when the basic objectives 
are clearly defined and agreed upon 
on an industry-wide basis.” 

All signs point to a continued ac- 
ceptance of the new plan, now that 
the initial effort has proved so suc- 
cessful. Obviously, the interested ap- 
proval and support provided by all 
key organizations concerned add sub- 
stantial weight to project. While good 
cooperation was expected, not antici- 
pated was the big and sudden move 
of publishers to cooperate. 

Copies of “A Plan for Clarification 
of Business Publication Rate Termi- 
nology” may be obtained from Stand- 
ard Rate & Data Service, Inc., or from 
the cooperating associations. . 


DIRECT MAIL 


Direct mail advertising expendi- 
tures for the first six months of 1958 
came to $818,037,983, an increase of 
nearly $7 million over last year’s 
estimated total, according to the Di- 
rect Mail Advertising Association. » 
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STRONG GAINS MADE IN ROP 
NEWSPAPER COLOR ADVERTISING 


N September 15, 16, and 17, the third annual ROP 

Color Conference will be held at New York’s Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. The conference comes at a time when many 
improvements have attracted wide advertiser and agency 
interest. 

Although many aspects will be covered at the three- 
day’s meeting, the main focus will be on reproduction. 
This has been, and still remains, the one big problem 
for newspapers, advertisers, and agencies alike. 

However, such subjects as newspaper color rate dis- 
counts and standardization of color requirements are 
expected to attract considerable interest. 

Significantly, preliminary reports indicate that a pro- 


These Are the Leaders in ROP Color* 
The Top Product Classifications 
June May 

1,798,840 

763,065 

494,392 

379,900 

282,197 


1,009,092 
884,908 
578,193 
388,889 
296,487 


Gasolines & Oil 
Cigarettes 

Beers 

Dairy Products 

Meats, Fish, & Poultry 


The Top. Advertisers in June 


No. Papers 


Linage 


839,813 167 
313,027 115 
148,352 62 
139,767 29 
127,175 88 


Winston Cigarettes 

Gulf Oil Corp. 

Shell Oil Co. 

Standard Oil Co. (California) 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 


The Top Newspapers in This Year’s First Half 
Lines 


1,009,394 
863,390 
802,114 
725,326 
719,040 


Milwaukee Journal 

Los Angeles Times 

Miami Herald 

St. Louis Globe Democrat 
Chicago Tribune 

*Source: The Hoe Color Report for June 
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gram of color standardization, developed by the Americg 
Association of Advertising Agencies, the Ne 
Advertising Executives Association, and Standard Rate} 
Data Service, has attracted strong support from pub 
lishers. Of the 741 newspapers accepting ROP newspape 
color, about 90 per cent are able to provide buyers @ 
media with information on the following points: 

e Color availability 

e Minimum size for ROP color advertisements 


Growth of ROP Color Linage, 1947-1957 


(From Media Records Figures 
for leading 25 newspapers in ROP Color linage) 





Increase 
Index — 
1947—100 


100.0 
139.6 
163.6 
221.4 
255.7 
256.3 
306.3 
345.0 
23.1 424.5 — 
19.3 506.5 
1.8 515.6 


ROP Color % Increases 
Linage By Years 


6,237,772 

8,710,550 
10,216,786 
13,819,255 
15,954,390 
15,986,081 
19,105,131 
21,521,087 
26,482,057 
1956 31,592,511 
1957 32,164,306 


* Less than 1% 


Only since 1953 have all newspapers listed by Media} 
Records been measured in total ROP Color linage. The 
resultant growth: 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


39.6 
17.3 
35.2 
15.5 


19.5 
12.6 


% 

Incr. Increase” 
No.of ROPColor By Index — 
Papers lLinage Years 1953100 


1953 117 60,520,889 100.0 





1954 188 69,602,906 15.0 115.0 © 
1955 190 90,171,262 29.6 148.9 — 
1956 202 109,318,171 21.2 180.6 | 
1957 210 114,362,040 4.6 188.9 — 
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e Rates for standard units 


e Rates for non-standard units Black & White plus 2 Colors 
e Closing dates 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 





e Cancellation dates 

e Leeway on insertion dates 

e Number of progressive proofs required 

e Registration marks on plates and mats 

e Full page size for direct casting 

e Number of mats required for direct casting 


e Running head and date line for direct casting. 

A complete report on this program will be made at the 
conference by A. G. Ensrud, associate media director of 
J. Walter Thompson Company (Chicago). 

To document the growing importance of the color con- 
ference (and the technique it seeks to promote) to both 
advertisers and newspapers, here are the basic data on the 
progress to date of ROP newspaper color advertising. As 
the charts and tables demonstrate, that progress has in 
recent years been both swift and steady. The approaching 
conference should stimulate that progress still further. 


Growth in Number of Daily Newspapers 
Accepting ROP Color 


Black & White plus 1 Color 


1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
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Black & White plus 3 Colors 
1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
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ORGANIZATION: 





National sampling of media buyers favors— 
1. Regional and city groups; 


HE stage is now set for an American association of 
buyers of media, national and international in scope. 

Final returns are in from a sampling of media buyers 
in the United States and Canada—even England—and the 
responses are overwhelmingly enthusiastic. Many have 
offered their services and suggested possible leaders as 
well. 

Sentiment is for: 

(1) Regional and city groups, organized into chap- 
ters according to geographic strength; 

(2) Such chapters to be the governing base of an 
overall association in which both chapters and 
individual members will have representation ; 

(3) Recognition of the varying needs of groups and 
individuals based on their geographic locations, 
here and in Canada. 

There is strong feeling that the foundation of such an 
association must be imbedded in grass roots activity, with 
much emphasis placed on meeting specific needs of media 
buyers. Also, greatly desired are the services, national 
representation, and prestige, which only an overall asso- 
ciation can provide. 


Membership Requirements 


There is considerable agreement on many important 
points: 
e Only those actively engaged in media buying 
should belong. 
— Executives in advertising agencies. 
— Company executives specifically charged with 
media-buying responsibilities. 
e Media representatives should not participate or 
attend meetings unless invited for specific pur- 


poses. 
— In the past, uninvited appearances have inhib- 


ited the activities of local media-buying groups. 

— Media representative appearances before media- 
buying groups should be carefully controlled. 

e On both the local and overall aspects, a WORK- 
ING, PROFESSIONAL-TYPE organization is de- 





STEERING COMMITTEES FOR MEDIA ASSOCIATIONS 
MEET IN NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


2. National association based upon smaller units. 





















sired. No one wants a group or association which 
can turn into a social gathering or cocktail-type 
activity. 






e There must be specific projects and programs de 
signed for the improvement of media-buying- 
and many suggestions were received on this score. 


Want Local and National Groups 


Significantly, it is believed that the time is now ripeto 
form local and regional groups as well. 

This has been reflected by organization activity in 
many parts of the United States. 

. .. The New England Media Evaluators are more than 
a year old. (In May, they endorsed the overall association 
idea, but on a local autonomy basis. ) 

. . . In April, the International Media Buyers Associe 
tion was organized in New York City. This is a local 
group. 

. . » In New York and Chicago, strong sentiment ha 
been expressed for re-establishing a local media-buyes 
association. 

. . » In Los Angeles, embryonic plans are under way 
for a West Coast group. 

... In other regions, media-buyers have come forwanl 
with suggestions for forming chapters. 

Media directors seem to have specific ideas about # 
sociation programs and projects. 























Typical is this one from Chicago: 

“I, too, believe there is need for a professional associ 
tion of media buyers and planners. To my way of think 
ing, the most important word in the preceding sentent 
is professional. 

“What are some of the things I look for in a projé 
sional association? . 

“(1) Original contributions to the state of knowledge 
in the field. : 

“(2) Appraisal and validation of current works =? 
field. se 
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“(3) A program to encourage people to enter the field 
of media buying and planning. 

“(4) A program to educate agency executives and de- 
partment heads (other than media) regarding the role of 
media buying and planning in the total agency effort. 

“| will contribute a minimum of one evening a week 
for six months to be used in any way Mr. Botthof and his 
group see fit.” 

From New England comes this advice: 

“Why does NEMA work? It works because all mem- 
bers are active. The discussion group at each meeting is 
led by a different member. He is responsible for digging 
out background material for the meeting. In this way, 
each member partaking in the discussion has time to pre- 
pare intelligently. 

“Sometimes it is impossible to reach conclusions, but 
often it is possible. When we do reach conclusions, and 
these call for action, it is initiated by an appointed com- 
mittee who takes the group’s thinking, boils it down to a 
platform or statement, and works, when necessary, with 
outside groups or organizations.” 

From Los Angeles: 


“I believe our problem here in the West is quite dif- 
ferent from that in New York and Chicago. Our biggest 
problem is one of educating the many people who osten- 
sibly perform functions of a buyer but aren’t really quali- 
fied.” 

A Canadian media director says this: 

“An excellent idea which would have my full support, 
providing Canadian media problems could also be in- 
cluded; and providing that it was . . . not just another 
‘Eastern organization’, and that excessive distances would 
prevent attendance.” 

From England: 

“I would suggest an international section to cover buy- 
ing globally. This agency purchases all types of media 
space throughout the world, but we lack a good deal of 
knowledge of the U. S. media market. I think this could 
be rectified association-wise.” 

In summary, the emphasis is on a natural development 
of activities and projects on the international, national, 
and local levels. All believe that many needs exist, and 
the time has come to do something about them in an or- 
ganized manner. 





MEETINGS IN TWO CITIES 
Meetings will be held in New York City and Chicago 


this month by buyers of media in those cities who were 


nominated and selected for the national steering com- 
mittee. 

In conformance with the wishes expressed by those 
interested in forming an American associatien of media 
buyers, the members of the steering groups will discuss: 

(1) Founding a local media buyers association in 
each city. 

(2) Founding an American association of buyers of 
media, national or international in scope. 


Members of the steering committee in New York City 

are: 

Gerald T. Arthur, vice president and manager media department, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 

Eugene J. Cogan, vice president and media director, Marschalk & 
Pratt. 

Thomas J. Ellis, director of media, Grant Advertising, Inc. 

Samuel Frey, vice president and media director, Ogilvy, Benson & 
Mather, Inc. 

Daniel Gordon, media director, Donahue & Coe, Inc. 

William B. Hinman, director media, Lambert & Feasley, Inc. 

Julius Joseph, Jr., vice president and media director, Heineman, 
Kleinfield, Shaw & Joseph, Inc. 

William E. Matthews, vice president, department of media relations, 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 

Bruce P. Mattoon, media director, Wilson, Haight, Welch & Grover, 
Inc., chairman, New England Media Evaluators Assn. 

Newman F. McEvoy, senior vice president, Cunningham & Walsh, 
Inc. 

Arthur Pardoll, group media director, Foote, Cone & Belding. 

Robert Ricglane, media director, Gotham-Vladimir Advertising, Inc. 

Warren £. Rebell, media director, Calkins & Holden, Inc. 


eeaicas 





W. H. Schink, vice president and media director, G. M. Basford Co. 
Hubert R. Sweet, media director, Atherton & Currier, Inc. 


Max Tendrich, executive vice president and media director, Weiss 
& Geller, New York, Inc. 


David J. Wasko, assistant to the president, Morey, Humm & 
Warwick, Inc. 


Harold Wilt, trade publications space buyer, J. Walter Thompson 
Co. 

Frank Bernaducci,’ media director, National Export Advertising 
Service, Inc., and president, International Media Buyers Assn. 
Members of the steering committee in Chicago area 

are: 

Jack Bard, vice president in charge of marketing services, Edward 
H. Weiss & Co. 

Reginald L. Dellow, director of media, Grant Advertising, Inc. 

Katherine Fitzsimmons, associate media director, McCann-Erickson, 
Inc. 

Russell A. Gilbertz, director of media and research, The W. E. 
Long Co. 

Elaine Kortas, media manager, Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and 
Reed, Inc. 

J. L. Matthews, media director, Clinton E. Frank, Inc. 

Leonard Matthews, vice president and manager media department, 
Leo Burnett Company, Inc. 

Harry C. Pick, director of media and marketing, J. R. Pershall Co. 

Richard L. Rogers, media director, John W. Shaw Advertising, Inc. 

Harry N. Sager, media director, Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 

Edward M. Stern, director of media, Foote, Cone & Belding. 

E. A. Trizil, director of media, Gordon Best Co., Inc. 

Blair Vedder, media director, Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc. 

David S. Williams, media director, Geoffrey Wade Advertising. 
It is anticipated that media buyers from nearby 

cities, who have been nominated and selected for the 

National Founding Committee, will be invited to be 

present at these meetings. 


MeEp1A/SCOPE will act as host at each of the sessions. = 
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Review of Rate Changes 
Among Five Major Media 


First half of 1958 shows only moderate increases. 


By Harry J. Johnson 
Media Consultant, SRDS 


HE BUSINESS recession that we experienced in the 

first half of 1958 apparently had the tendency to dis- 
courage advertising rate increases. Result was that rises 
in the five major media were very moderate. 


Business Publications 


Rates: During the first half of 1958, rates went up almost 
2 per cent—more than twice the rate of increase for the 
comparable period one year earlier, when rates increased 
0.8 per cent. During the second half of 1957, June 
through December, rates went up 6 per cent. In the first 
half of 1957, 22 per cent of business publications revised 
their rates, while 19 per cent did so during the first half 
of 1958. In both years the number of business publica- 
tions revising rates during the first quarter, totaled about 
16 per cent. The second quarter 6 per cent additional 
business publications announced rate increases in 1957, 
but less than 3 per cent did so during the second quarter 
of 1958. Here is a situation where a year ago a greater 
number of publications increased rates, but the effect of 
their changes was less than this year. 

Circulation: Business publication circulation increased 
about 2% per cent during the first half of 1957, but grew 
only 0.3 per cent during the first half of 1958. The 
changes in the cost-per-thousand circulation during the 
first half of both years have been very conservative— 
down 1.6 per cent a year ago, and up 1.6 per cent this 
year. 


Consumer Magazines 


Rates: During the first half of 1957, consumer magazine 
rates increased 2 per cent, but, during the comparable 
period this year, rates increased only 1 per cent. Fewer 
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magazines boosted rates this year than last. About one 
sixth of the smaller publications announced increases du. 
ing the first half of 1958, while about one-eighth did soa 
year ago. Of the larger publications, with circulations in 
excess of a half-million, three-fourths of the magazine 
boosted rates a year ago, but only slightly more than half 
did so this year. 

Circulation: Circulation increases were quite comparable 
during the first half of 1957 and the first half of 195% 
both 1.1 per cent. Cost-per-thousand circulation increased 
1 per cent during the first half a year ago, and had prac 
tically no change this year. 

During the second half of 1957, rates went up over 5 per 
cent, circulation increased 3 per cent and cost-per-thow 
sand circulation rose about 4 per cent. 


Newspapers 


Rates: During the first six months of the past three years, 
1956, 1957, and 1958, in each succeeding year, fewer 
newspapers revised their one-time flat line rates. In 1956, 
31 per cent, in 1957, 26 per cent, and in 1958, 20 per 
cent, of the daily newspapers announced rate increas 
The effect of these changes has been that, during the firs 
half of 1957, newspaper rates increased 3 per cent, while 
during the comparable period ending June, 1958, dailt 
newspaper rates went up only 1 per cent. Of the large 
newspapers (with circulations over 100,000) one out 
three increased rates this year, while one out of two 
did so a year ago. Among the newspapers with ot 
culations between 10,000 and 100,000 one out of four 
boosted rates this year, while one out of three did so last 
year. 

Circulation: Circulation rose 1.1 per cent during the fits 
half of 1957, but dropped 0.6 per cent this year, prodie 
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* Start your new 
newspaper schedules 
in Boston 
with the basic buy 
of most national 


a 


and retail advertisers 


IN ALL MAJOR CLASSIFICATIONS, THE HERALD-TRAVELER GETS 
THE LARGEST SHARE AMONG THE THREE BOSTON NEWSPAPERS. 
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Retail Grocery 41.4% National Grocery 41.9% 




















You can tell from Media Records linage figures Boston “Moncey Belt” where Boston buying bulks 
™ that the Herald-Traveler first by far for over up. That's why it continues to be the first choice 
on 25 years has actually sucreased its leadership in Boston of most national and retail advertisers. 
06, over the second paper. Its six month lead in 1958 
per was double its lead for the same period in 1956 TOTAL DISPLAY LINAGE first six months, 1958 
» Herald-Traveler. . . 13,399,530 44.4% 

- ° 
rst The Herald-Traveler delivers the Big Bulk of Second paper... . | 1,366,886 37.7% 
ile Boston's total purchasing power, particularly in the Third paper . . . . 9,400,276 17.9% 
ily 
re! 
of The DOStTON Craida- i raveier 
wo 
. Boston s Basic Buy 
a £ 
a One Contract Delivers the “Big Bulk” in Boston 
Represented nationally by George A. McDevitt Co., Inc. New York — Chicago — Philadelphia — Detroit — Los Angeles 
st Special travel and resort representative Hal Winters Company, 7136 Abbott Avenue, Miami Beach, Florida. 
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a cost-per-million circulation increase during both 
years of about 2 per cent. 


Stations 


ing the first half of the past three years, 1956, 1957, 

| 1958, an increasingly larger portion of the stations 
nging their minute rates have increased rates, rather 
mm reduced them. In 1956, there were an equal number 
stations raising and lowering minute rates; in 1957, 
50 per cent more stations increased their rates 
lowered them; this year, twice as many stations 

j rates as lowered them. The effects have been that 


general, have moved up only very slowly during this past 
year, because, although most of the radio rate changes 
are increases, there are still a sizable number of radio sta- 
tions that have reduced their rates. 


Television Stations 

Only about half as many television stations boosted their 
one-minute rates during the first half of 1958 as did so 
during the first half of 1957. Sixteen per cent boosted 
rates this year, while 35 per cent did so a year ago. The 
effect has been that television minute costs went up 54% 


per cent during the first half of 1957, but only 1.6 per 
cent during the first half of 1958. Significant, too, is that, 
during the first half of 1958, ten television stations low- 
ered minute rates this year, while only two did so during 
the first half of 1957. In the last half of 1957, television 


stations registered a 1.7 per cent increase in rates. = 


» costliest minute rates increased 2.5 per cent during 

% December-through-June periods for both 1957 and 
The greatest jumps occurred between December and 

y, new rates that became effective with the new 
ar. During the second half of 1957, however, radio 
rates went up only 0.3 per cent. Radio rates, in 





ANNOUNCING... 
a NEW 


international 


farm magazine 


January, 1959 
November 1, 1958 


First Issue 
Closing Date 


Farminc will be an “agricultural extension service in 

” Its articles, special features and departments will fur- 

sh practical counsel on all aspects of management and opera- 

of a commercial farm, ranch or plantation overseas. Pro- 

ed by the publishers of Agricultura de las Américas, it will 

modern farming methods and demonstrate solutions to 
problems. 


D0 World-Wide Farm Market Audience 


lion is concentrated in areas of the free world which 
best sales opportunities for U. S. manufacturers—Asia, 
Oceania. The 10,000 qualified circulation is confined 

to individuals with an active farm interest. On the 

| coverage is limited to commercial level farmers, ranches 
i planters who are individually recommended as good cus- 
is by dealers and distributors serving agriculture. Circula- 


Write for complete facts 


! orld Farming 


tion also includes importers, distributors and dealers of farm 
equipment and farm supplies, government agricultural officials, 
extension service, experiment stations, etc. 


New Export Advertising Dimension 


With its farm coverage built on “best customer” lists, Wortp 
FarMinc will deliver merchandising impact never before pos- 
sible in overseas farm markets. Now manufacturers of farm- 
use products can deliver their sales message with on-the-target 
readership among those who buy, sell or influence farm pur- 
chasing all over the world. 


Published by 
AGRICULTURA de las AMERICAS 


1014 Wyandotte St. 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 








SH OOTI N G.. the picture that has everything 


Brand-new: “Colonel Flack” offers local and regional advé 
39 wonderfully wacky half-hours never before seen on telovaian: 


Different: “Colonel Flack” answers the current demand for comedy 
with “syndication’s only fresh comedy series,” according to Vg 


Audience-proven: “Colonel Flack” features the same comil 


niest and most ‘adult Robin Hood around. 
have been born for this role. ” And the film 


oo / for change of pace pre 
developing picture. CBS THI 
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Radio Stations 


During the first half of the past three years. 1956, 1957. 
and 1958. an increasingly larger portion of the stations 
hanging their minute rates have increased rates, rathet 
than reduced them. In 1956. there were an equal number 
f stations raising and lowering minute rates: in 1957. 
shout 50 per cent more stations increased their rates 
than lowered them: this year. twice as many stations 
raised rates as lowered them. The effects have been that 
he costliest minute rates increased 2.5 per cent during 
the December-through-June periods for both 1957 and 
1958. The greatest jumps occurred between December and 
January. new rates that became effective with the new 
vear. During the second half of L957. however. radio 


minute rates went up only 0.3 per cent. Radio rates. in 


ANNOUNCING... 
a NEW 


international 


general. have moved up only very slowly during this past 
vear. because. although most of the radio rate changes 
are increases. there are still a sizable number of radio sta- 


tions that have reduced their rates. 


Television Stations 


Only about half as many television stations boosted their 
one-minute rates during the first half of 1958 as did so 
during the first half of L957. Sixteen per cent boosted 
rates this vear. while 35 per cent did so a vear ago. The 
effect has been that television minute costs went up 5! 
per cent during the first half of L957. but only 1.6 per 
cent during the first half of 1958. Significant. too. is that. 
during the first half of 1958 
ered minute rates this vear. while only two did so during 
the first half of 1957. In the last half of L957. television 


. ten television stations low- 


stations registered a 1.7 per cent increase in rates. . 


W orld 
Farming 


Gris 
MODEF 


farm magazine 


First Issue 
Closing Date 


Wortp Farwine will be an “agricultural extension service in 
print.” Its articles, special features and departments will fur- 
nish practical counsel on all aspects of management and opera- 
tion of a commercial farm, ranch or plantation overseas. Pro- 
duced by the publishers of Agricultura de las Américas, it will 
stress modern farming methods and demonstrate solutions to 


farm proble Ms. 


10,000 World-Wide Farm Market Audience 


Circulation is concentrated in areas of the free world which 
offer best sales opportunities for U. S. manufacturers—-Asia, 
Africa, Oceania. The 10.060 qualified circulation is confined 
strictly to individuals with an active farm interest. On the 
larm coverage is limited to commercial level farmers, ranches 
and planters who are individually recommended as good cus- 


tomers by dealers and distributors serving agriculture. Cireula- 


Write for complete facts 


World Farming 


January, 1959 
November 1, 1958 


tien also includes importers, distributors and dealers of farm 
equipment and farm supplies, government agricultural officials. 


extension service, experiment stations, ete, 


New Export Advertising Dimension 


With its farm coverage built on “best customer” lists, Wortp 
Farwine will deliver merchandising impact never before pos 
sible in overseas farm markets. Now manufacturers of farm- 
use products can deliver their sales message with on-the-target 
readership among those who buy, sell or influence farm pur- 
chasing all over the world. 


Published by 
AGRICULTURA de las AMERICAS 


1014 Wyandotte St. 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 











SOLID GOLD: James Shellenberger, advertising and promotion manager of GEORGE H. ALLEN, asst. publisher of & 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, presents'a gold bracelet-to Virginia Garvey, Call's, receives Freedoms Foundation Gem 
director of home economics for General Electric’s housewares division. Washington Medal from Dr. Kenneth } 
Bracelet was door prize at a champagne party given by the magazine at the Wells, Foundation head. Magazine won away 
recent Home Economics in Business convention in Philadelphia. Inscription for its “Togetherness” program. 

on the bracelet: “Never underestimate the power of a woman.” 








PHILANTHROP.- 

IC: Donald Cady 

(left), vice presi- 

dent, the Nestle’ 

Company, and 

chairman of the 

Television - Radio 

Committee for 

United Community 

Campaigns, and 

Donald Frost, vice 

president, Bristol- 

Myers Company, 

talk over plans to 

publicize the 2,100 GEORGE J. HECHT, publisher o 
Community Chests Parent’s Magazine, is v.p. of Inte 
and United Funds national Federation of Periodical 
across the U. S. Press with hq. in Paris. 





BIG DAY: To dramatize to its (™ 
dealers the Texas Company’s out- 
door advertising support of local 
sales efforts, the oil company has 
staged its second annual Texaco 
Day, which includes heavy mer- 


chandising support by outdoor a - . \ HAVOL 


plant operators. Conferring in - atin 
front of a Texaco painted board ’ : £1 mejor ee oh 


in Tijuana, Mexico, are (left to % rene gue Su carl 
right) Dan Campbell and Warren ede tene 
Mooers, both of Foster & Kleiser; P i 

Alexander Borja, local Texaco - i 
distributor; Martin Elliott, Texa- 

co branch manager in San Diego; 

Foster & Kleiser’s Bob Sloan. 








REINCARNATION: It might be Ben Franklin checking on how his 
magazine has been doing in the 230 years since he founded what is 
now the Saturday Evening Post. Actually, it’s Charles Coburn relaxing 
on location in Spain during the filming of “John Paul Jones.” 
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“How can you 


cover buying 


influences most 


economically?” 


*R. C. Wahlig 
Print Media Supervisor 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


McGraw-Hill Research had the answer 


To make certain that his clients receive maximum 

coverage of all buying influences at the least cost, 

Rudy Wahlig uses these facts from McGraw-Hill’s 

Laboratory of Advertising Performance as a yard- 

stick: 

1. One or two leading magazines serving a par- 
ticular field will, on the average, reach the 


great majority of readers (up to 84%) who can 
be reached by five business publications. 


2. They will do this at less than half the cost (up 
to 46%, on the average) of all five magazines. 


Studies such as these are a continuing project at 
McGraw-Hill. They are designed to provide a bet- 
ter understanding of how good advertising in good 
business magazines helps create more sales. 


TWO EXAMPLES OF THE LAW OF DIMINISHING RETURNS 
———— 7 FIELDS, 1950 7 FIELDS, 1955-1957 
woo" 20 
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CUMULATIVE COST 


(100% = Cost of Using All Five Publications —12 or 13 Time 
Rate for Black-and-White Page for the Years Shown.) 


From Laboratory of Advertising Performance Sheet 1120.2: In 
1950, McGraw-Hill Research coordinated a study conducted by 
18 companies. Over 42,000 replies were received. Again in 1955- 
1957, six companies making readership studies among customers 
and prospects received over 7,300 replies. The analysis above is 
based on both these studies in the same fields having at least five 
publications. It shows that the law of diminishing returns con- 
tinues to apply to advertising, and that there is a point where the 
cost of reaching a few new unduplicated readers with an additional 
magazine becomes prohibitive. For your copy of this new study, 
contact your McGraw-Hill office. 


@® McGraw-Hill Publications 


MCGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING 
Media/seope, September 1958 


COMPANY, INC., 


330 WEST 


42ND N. Y. 
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setup fo 
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Only a magazine edited like the Post can sustain such priceless word-of-mouth influence of millions 
high reader interest, page after page — and bring POST-INFLUENTIALS coast to coast. 
readers back, time after time. That’s why the Post Compare the Post from any angle . . . you'll findit 
gives your ad page more than 29 million gives your cold type the hottest setup for selling! 
proved face-to-face contacts with top (Source: Polits study of Ad Page Exposure, 1968) 
prospects in the average issue. 
What’s more, your cost per million 
exposures is 54% less with your Post 
ad page than with the average commercial minute on 
the Top Ten TV shows. No charge, either, for the 
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PLANNING: 


HANDY GUIDE FOR BUDGET-MAKERS 


67 Points for checking before making up 


the appropriation for the new year. 


T THIS SEASON, when many 

companies are studying the 
amounts they should appropriate for 
advertising. in 1959, Mep1a/scoPe’s 
“Handy Guide for Budget-Makers” 
may be of some practical use. It con- 
tains 67 points that the budget-maker 
may wish to glance at before com- 
mitting himself and his company to 
certain expenditures for space and 
time in the coming year. 


|. THE PRODUCT AND ITS MARKET 


A. How big will the market for 
the product be? 
1. Numerically 
2. As a per cent of current 
market 
B. Is the character of the market 
changing ? 
1. In its geographic concen- 
tration 
2. In the nature of its com- 
ponents 

a. Age 

b. Sex 

c. Income 

3. In its seasonal buying 
habits 
C. Has the competitive situation 
changed, or is it likely to 
change? 
1. Are there new competing 
products ? 

a. How intensely are they 
promoted ? 

b. How salable are they in 
relation to your prod- 
uct? 

c. How strong is their dis- 
tribution structure? 

2. Have there been changes 


in the character or price 
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of existing competing 

products? 

a. Will the change strength- 
en or weaken their po- 
sitions in relation to 
yours? 

3. Have there been changes in 
the advertising and sales 
pressure behind each com- 
peting product? 

. What is the general indus- 
try practice in regard to 
setting appropriations and 
budgeting advertising 
funds? 

a. Is the amount spent on 
advertising by the lead- 
ers in the industry like- 
ly to change? 

. Are the methods used 
by leaders in the indus- 
try to set appropria- 
tions and budget funds 
likely to change? 

- How does the general 
relationship of adver- 
tising expenditures to 
sales compare with that 
for your company ? 


D. Has the position of the prod- 


uct itself changed? 

1. Have there been changes 
or improvements in the 
product? 

2. Has the sales saturation 
level changed? 

. Has the share of market 
changed? 

. Has the public image of 
the product changed? 

. How successful is current 
promotion of the product? 


6. Is the product expected to 
be more or less responsive 
to advertising than it has 


been? 


. THE PRODUCT AND ITS 


COMPANY 


A. 
B. 


What are the sales goals for 

the product? 

What is the timetable for 

reaching these goals? 

What is the current and ex- 

pected profit contribution of 

the product? 

How important is the prod- 

uct in relation to other items 

in the company’s line? 

What is the range of adver- 

tising dollars available for 

promoting this product? 

1. The maximum available in 
view of other company 
needs. 

2. The historical minimum 
necessary to maintain prof- 
itable levels of production 
and sales. 


- What policies has manage- 


ment traditionally followed in 

respect to advertising appro- 

priation? 

1. Has budgeting been based 
on one or more commonly 
used formulas (e. g., per 
cent of past or estimated 
sales, appropriation of 
available funds, matching 
competitors’ appropria- 
tions) ? 

. Have attitudes toward the 
advertising appropriation 
changed significantly ? 

3. What items beside paid ad- 
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Meet a Calgary, Alberta 


OIL WORKER | 


TESS 





F. J. Surcuirre’s hobby is tropical fish, but his full-time occu- 
pation is that of machinist at the Calgary division of Imperial 
Oil Company of Canada, Limited. Fred represents the many 
thousands of industrial workers in Calgary, where industry is 
booming as never before. 


Look at the facts: 


e The largest single construction job in Calgary's history, 
Imperial Oil Ltd.'s $17,000,000.00 rebuilding and expansion 
program will increase therefinery’scapacity by more than 80%. 


¢ Anthes Imperial’s new $2,000,000.00 Calgary plant, which 
produces cast iron pressure pipe used in industrial and 
residential projects, is the first of its kind in Western Canada. 


e The Calgary Public Livestock Market, the second largest 
livestock market in Canada, had an estimated value of 


OTTAWA Citizen HAMILTON Spectator WORTH BAY Nugget WINNIPEG Tribune 


MEDICINE HAT News CALGARY Herald EDMONTON Journal VANCOUVER Province* 
*Published for Pacific Press Lid, 


TORONTO— The Southam Newspapers, 388 Yonge St., K. L. Bower, Manager 
MONTREAL —The Southam Newspapers, 1070 Bleury St., J. C. McCague, Manager 
GREAT BRITAIN—F. A. Smyth, 34-40 Ludgate Hill, London E.C. 4, England 
UNITED STATES—Cresmer & Woodward Inc. (Can. Div.), New York, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Atlanta 
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sales at yards and packing plants in Calgary for 1956 of 

$71,331,575.70—a record year. 

e Calgary’s myriad smaller industries, making everything 
from dog food to dynamite, offer a divegsity in strength 
which contributes to the city’s shove-averageNying power. 

These are just a few of the reasons why Metropolitan Calgary 

with a population of 212,500—a per household income of 

$5,281.00—had retail sales in 1957 of $264,110,000, according 

to latest sales management figures. * 

To sell Calgary you must use THE CALGARY HERALD, 
the Family Newspaper . . . out of over 63,000 circulation, more 
than 50,000 copies are bought daily in the city as compared 
with Calgary’s 57,375 households. 


FREE MARKET INFORMATION 
Ask your Southam representative for a free booklet featuring 
complete up-to-date market information on Calgary. 
GG-6776-REV. *Sales Management, 1958 Edition. 
a) 


ean an failely) 
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THE SOUTHAM NEWSPAPER 
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vertising in recognized me- 

dia should be included in 

the advertising budget? 

a. Advertising department 
administrative ex- 
penses ? 

Salaries and traveling 
expenses ? 

Office administration 
expenses ? 

Advertising department 
share of general over- 
head? 

Association fees? 

. Space and time prepa- 
ration? 

Fees to advertising 
agencies ? 

Other special prepara- 
tion fees? 

Artwork, typography, 
engraving, mats, elec- 
tros, photographs, radio 
and TV _ production, 
package design? 

. Miscellaneous expenses, 
including shipping of 
advertising material, 
window display instal- 
lation, etc? 

. Cooperative advertising 
allowances? 

e. Market and media re- 
search expenses? 

4. What is the estimated cost 
of these items? 


ii, THE PRODUCT AND ITS MEDIA 


A. In the light of forecast mar- 
keting conditions, what is the 
ideal advertising coverage for 
the product? 

1. What proportion of the 
market is it desirable or 
necessary to reach? 

. What types of potential 
customers is it necessary 
or desirable to reach? 

. How often is it necessary 
or desirable to reach each 
portion of the market? 

. What unusual temporary 
local marketing conditions 
exist ? 

» What combination of media 
will achieve these coverage 
objectives? 

l. Have there been any sig- 
nificant changes in the 
character or size of the 
audience delivered by each 
medium ? 

2. Is there new evidence on 
the relative position of 
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each medium in respect to 
advertising effectiveness? 

C. What quantity of these media 
will deliver the desired num- 
ber of advertising impres- 
sions? 

. What changes in the cost of 
reaching a desired portion of 
the market are expected ? 

1. Have there been or will 
there be significant rate 
increases in the chosen 
media? 

2. Has the cost-per-thousand 
of the chosen media in- 
creased or decreased sig- 
nificantly ? 

In the light of range of adver- 
tising appropriation available, 
and company objectives and 
profit position, which combi- 
nation and volume of media 
will achieve goals most effi- 
ciently ? 

F. What satisfactory substitu- 
tions or compromises in me- 
dia choice can be made if 
need be to bring the appro- 
priation into line with man- 
agement policy? 

What reserves can be allotted 

for unforseen media needs 

during the budget year? 


° 
UNUSUAL INSURANCE 
Station KELO-TV, Sioux Falls, 


took out a $1.7 million insurance 
policy against possible poor showing 
in Nielsen Coverage Study No. 3, 
due to act-of-God damage to trans- 
mitting equipment. Storms had de- 
stroyed KELO’s tower twice before 
. . « just prior to both NCS No. 1 
and NCS No. 2 surveys. « 


. 
U. S. NEWS 


New circulation rate base for U. S. 
News & World Report, effective with 
the issue of January 2, 1959, will be 
1.1 million, an increase of 100,000 
over the present base. New black 
and white page rate will be $5,465. 
Effect, say publication spokesmen, 
will be to hold cost per thousand at 
its present $4.97. . 


DOCTORS’ DIGEST 


Doctors’ Digest, a product-news 
magazine for the Canadian medical 
field, will be published monthly by 
Hugh C. MacLean Publications, Ltd., 


beginning January 1959. 





TO REACH 
FOOD SALES QUOTAS 
CONCENTRATE 
ON THE 


3,000,000 
GIRL SCOUT MARKET 








And you can cover it most effec- 
tively and economically through 
the GIRL SCOUT LEADER. 


e Girl Scouts, ages 7-17, are 
being taught how to be good home- 
makers through the Girl Scout 
Homemaking program. 


@ They are guided by adults who 
are predominantly young mothers 
with two children. 


e@ These 700,000 members in the 
Girl Scout Organization receive the 
GIRL SCOUT LEADER monthly, 
October through June, and depend 
upon it for basic information they 
need to carry out their Girl Scout 


® work. 


e General Foods, Wrigley, 
Quaker Oats, Singer, Coats & Clark 
are among the advertisers who 
recognize the potential of this vital 
market and are reaching it through 
the GIRL SCOUT LEADER. 


Write or call for more informa- 
tion on the growing Girl Scout 
Market. 


Published by the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 
830 Third Avenve New York 22, N. Y. 
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May we offer you $44,681,441.00 worth of research... 


Columns upon columns of it... page after page of 
it! All of it the solid experience of thousands of adver- 
tisers— backed by dollars and proved by results. 

The evidence is contained in any issue of the Los 
Angeles Times. 

During 1957, national and local advertisers bought 
$44,681,441.00 worth of space in The Times— the 
newspaper that reaches far more Los Angeles homes, 
delivers far more upper-income families, sells far more 
products and services, and produces far more sales 
per advertising dollar. 


This is research-in-action. Hard cash invested i 
the paper that now carries half the total adver 
linage, more than half (51.4) % of the total 
linage in Los Angeles—and more department 
and more classified advertising than the other 
metropolitan newspapers combined. The Times 
in 100 of Media Records’ 114 linage classifical 

Why spend money for a research study that 
issue of the Los Angeles Times will give you free: # 
Times is first by far in sales power in Los 


First in the nation’s No. 2 market Los Angeles Ti n 


wok. 
Deal 


Atlanta and San Free 
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UGAL ASPECTS: 





TYPICAL MEDIA CLAUSES IN AGENCY-CLIENT CONTRACTS 


These clauses concern four main areas: 


]. Media selection and approval. 

2. Media purchases and rates. 

3. Agency compensation and billings. 
4. Termination rights and obligations. 


N THE hundreds of agency-adver- 
a agreements which I have 
examined, one thing stands out: the 

prtance and universality of so- 

d media clauses. This is true 

ther the agreement be a simple 

fer, a detailed printed contract, or 

tr incorporated by reference to 

pme “Standards of Operations” or 

Mother statement of the character and 
‘terms of the agency’s services. 

The term “media clauses” seems to 
concern four areas of the agency- 
advertiser relationship: 

1. Media selection and ap- 
proval. 

2. Media purchases and rates. 

3. Agency compensation and 


4. Termination rights and ob- 

ns. 

While many of these clauses and 
suggestions are of broad application 
and use, two caveats should be kept in 
mind. First, as with all legal forms, 
the language should not be blindly 
followed. Second, in a discussion of 
this limited scope, it is impossible to 
spell out the many variations. 


|. MEDIA SELECTION AND 
APPROVAL 
4. Recommendations by Agency 


Most agency-advertiser agreements 
set forth the many services which the 
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By Morton J. Simon, Member of the Philadelphia Bar 


agency is prepared to render. Almost 
invariably something akin to the fol- 
lowing is included: 

“We will employ in your behalf 
all of our knowledge of the available 
media and means which may be prof- 
itably employed to advertise your 
product, such knowledge including 
the character, influence, circulation, 
coverage, appeal, acceptance, physical 
requirements and costs thereof.” 


B. Approval by Advertiser 


Essentially, these clauses provide 
simply that the advertiser is to ap- 
prove all schedules and media choices 
before the agency places the orders, 
and also that the advertiser retains 
the continuing right at all times to 
change or recall the agency’s media 
commitments. 

The following language, with some 
unsubstantial variations, appears in 
many agreements: 

“We agree to make no commitments 
for your account without first obtain- 
ing from you written authorization in 
a form herewith submitted. You re- 
serve the right at any time to alter, 
modify, or cancel all schedules, com- 
mitments, or work in progress. In 
such event we will follow your written 
instructions, but you agree to assume 
full liability for all commitments, and 
to reimburse us for all charges or 
losses occasioned thereby.” 


Experience dictates that this type 
of language should be tempered by a 
so-called emergency clause that avoids 
the need for prior client approval in 
the event that it cannot be seasonably 
obtained because of the imminence 
of closing dates or other deadline, 
absence of client personnel, or other 
unforeseen occurrence. 


2. MEDIA PURCHASES AND 
RATES 


A. Status of Agency 


Clauses dealing with the basic char- 
acter of the agency’s legal status are 
sometimes omitted or buried in other 
clauses in the agreement and are all 
too frequently elided in the reading. 

They introduce the conflicting the- 
ories of “independent contractor” vs. 
“legal agent.” 

Many persons in the industry seem 
to feel that “legal agent” status is 
incompatible with the provisions of 
the “sole liability” provisions in some 
media contracts. 

In any event, the agreement should 
clearly state that the agency is acting 
“for” or “in behalf of” or “on the 
account of” the advertiser, no matter 
what else it may say elsewhere about 
agency liability to media. 

Agencies subscribing to the “inde- 
pendent contractor” theory use vari- 
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A syllogism for advertisers 


If there is a flaw in our logic, please let us know ff 
not, please let us welcome you to our growing familyd 
TV Guide advertisers. 


Major premise: Americans spend more leisure hours 
with television than with anything else. They are interested 
in television. They like to know what new shows are being 
planned, what old ones dropped. They like to read what 
able critics think about television. They enjoy articles 
about television personalities and how programs are pro- 
duced. And they like to have advance notice about shows 
that will be especially worth watching. 


Minor premise: TV Guide is the only national maga- 
zine that brings them all this, that covers television 
exclusively and in depth . . . not only with program listings, 
but with news, articles and commentary on any and every 
subject touching television. 


Conclusion: This is why 6% million Americans buy 
TV Guide every week, and why they read it on an average 
of five times a day. It is also why TV Guide is a choice 
advertising buy. 


V Best-selling weekly magazine in America 
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SINGLE-COPY SALES ACCOUNT FOR 
78% OF TOTAL CIRCULATION 


Of the 64 million people who purchase TV Guide this 
week, more than 5 million will go out and buy it at the 
full cover price of 15 cents. This is a demonstration of 
fo wes interest and arenes unparalleled in pub’ 

istory. Doesn’t it stand to reason that a magazine 
can sell itself so well can sell your product too? 


MARKET COVERAGE: The circulation of TV Guide 
zine is concentrated in counties where 97.7% of all US. 
families live, and where 98.2 % of all retail sales are made. 


COST PER THOUSAND: Black-and-white page rate, $2 pe 
thousand—lower than that of any other major national 
magazine. : 





—— 





A WEEKLY MAGAZINE...A DAILY HABM 



























ws language. The agreement may 
ide that the agency “will contract 


jgour name” for the required space 
gd time; or that the agency “will 
qgtract upon the terms required by 
te media” (referring to possible 
ive use of the sole liability 
jrm of space or time contract); or 
“ye act as independent contractors in 
te purchase of the required space 
ud time.” ' 
© The “legal agent” approach takes 
weral forms also. The advertiser 
“gthorizes the purchase in our behalf 
of the authorized schedules of me- 
dia”; or “We authorize you, as our 
agent, to purchase for our account 
wd under our control space as shown 
....”; or “You are to purchase for 
us and upon our credit ... .” 
ltis strongly recommended that the 
iter type of language be used in 
agreement. It is broad enough to 
the use by the agency of the sole 
approach, and facilitates or- 
sand other media contracts which 
make both the agency and the 
iser liable to the media. 


, Media Purchases 

In this category are many different 
Pinterrelated subjects. Not only 
these clauses be included in 
} basic agency-advertiser agree- 
Bt, but most of them should be 
ed at length in the specific au- 
jizations which an agency, if well 
ed, requires its clients to sign or 





The danger of omitting such a 
cause is clear from cases such as 
Smith and Wesson, in which the court 
dismissed the agency’s claim against 
the advertiser, pointing out that there 
“is no express agreement on the part 
of the defendant (the advertiser) to 
HD vay the plaintiff (the agency) ....” 
yd A typical clause—which I consider 
wsatisfactory—provides that “In con- 
—) & sideration of the commissions earned 
from and paid by media, we will ren- 
der all of the following services . . . .” 
Under such language there would be 
wo obligation by the advertiser to pay 
the agency, and the agency would 
have to look only to the commissions 
when, as, and if it could retain them 
out of the card rate payments. 
Any simple language positing the 
a advertiser's liability is sufficient, espe- 
: cially if coupled with the clause relat- 
ing to the terms of agency billing 
which are usually set out in some 
in agreements of this sort. 


hit 510 ncaa 
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C. Advertiser Protection 


Generally speaking, an advertising 
agency is required to give its clients 
the benefit of all savings and protec- 
tion possible. In line with this obliga- 
tion, some agreements provide essen- 
tially as follows: 

“We will use all reasonable efforts 
to guard against any loss to you 
through failure of media or suppliers 
to execute their contracts promptly 
and properly, but we shall not be 
responsible for any failure by such 
media or suppliers. We will endeavor 
to obtain the best rates and terms in 
the placement of, and payment for, all 
space, time, and other requirements as 
the same may vary from time to time.” 

This ties in with discount clauses, 


etc., discussed below. 


D. Discounts and Rate 
Adjustments 


Clauses dealing with cash discounts 
are premised on the agency’s passing 
them along to the advertiser if the 
latter puts the agency in funds in suffi- 
cient time for the agency to pay the 
media before the discount dates. This 
may be a separate clause in the agree- 
ment, or may be interpolated into the 
billing terms or the terms of payment. 

One sample clause using this 
approach, although not specifically 
referring to it, provides: 

“The exact amount of any cash 
discount allowed to us by media for 
prompt payment will be credited to 
you provided that payment is made 
to us in accordance with the cash 
discount terms stated in our invoices 
to you and provided that there is no 
overdue indebtedness of any kind to 
us at the time of your payment.” 

The matter of rate adjustments 
(aside from changes in card rates 
from time to time) is generally con- 
fined to short rates and rebates. (See 
Mep1A/score, August 1958, for an 
extended discussion of this subject.) 
An inclusive clause, taking care of 
both media charges and agency com- 
missions in both situations—short 
rates and rebates—provides: 

“If, in any medium with a gradu- 
ated rate schedule, you should use 
less space than contracted for, we 
shall bill you whatever difference 
there is on the short rate basis. Con- 
versely, if you use more time or space 
than contracted for and earn a lower 
rate, we shall refund the difference, 
if any, allowed by the medium. In 


either instance, agency commissions 
shall be based on actual media 
charges.” 


3. AGENCY COMPENSATION 
AND BILLING 


A, Agency Commissions 


All too few agency-advertiser agree- 
ments provide specifically for the pay- 
ment to the agency of its 15 per cent 
commission. Agencies must remem- 
ber that media do not agree to pay 
the commission to the agency; they 
merely permit the agency to retain the 
commission out of the card rate, and 
the agency must look to the advertiser 
to pay the media charges in the first 
instance. 

More carefully drawn agreements, 
however, contain language approxi- 
mately as follows: 

“You agree to be responsible for the 
usual agency commissions on media 
by paying us at card rates for adver- 
tising run in all media except in 
media allowing no commission or 
less than 15 per cent commission. In 
such cases you agree to pay us at 
card rates plus an amount which, to- 
gether with the commission, if any, 
allowed by the media, will yield us 
15 per cent of card rates before cash 
discount.” 

Other forms introduce 17.65 per 
cent of net rates as the agency markup 
and compensation. The following may 
be used: 

“Space and time charges are billed 
at card rates when the agency com- 
mission allowed by the media is 15 
per cent and at 17.65 per cent over 
the net rates to us when the agency 
commission is less than 15 per cent.” 


B. Billing Terms 


Whether or not an agency uses a 
formal agreement with its clients, 
there should be in the latter’s hands 
a clearly defined explanation of the 
agency’s billing procedures, and these 
should be carefully followed by the 
agency. One typical set of clauses is: 

“Billing is invoiced and payments 
are due as follows: 

“Newspapers. Invoices are ren- 
dered by the agency on the last day of 
each month covering space ordered 
for advertisements which appeared 
during such month. Payments are net, 
10 days. 

“Magazines, Payment for all maga- 
zine advertising are to reach the 
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Famous salesmen we have known.., 








Then... (1908) 








...and Now 


the new kindof FORD 


a co. oe 2% } 
Award Winning Poster designed by J. Walter Thompson Company 


In short, Outdoor sells! 


Mr. John R. Bowers, Car Advertising Manager, 
Ford Division, Ford Motor Company, says: 


“Outdoor advertising has been ‘on the road’ for Ford for over half a century 
...and it’s still one of our most successful salesmen.” 





8 out of 10 people remember OUTDOOR Advertising!* 


4 
Standardized Outdoor Advertising, 24 and 30- sheet Posters-and Painted Bulletins. Cc 7: q 
5. 





OUTDOOR ADVERTISING INCORPORATED 


NATIONAL SALES REPRESENTATIVE OF THE OUTDOOR MEDIUM 


60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK - ATLANTA - BOSTON - CHICAGO - DALLAS - DETROIT - HOUSTON - LOS ANGELES - PHILADELPHIA - ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO «SEAT 
Urban Poster Readers—Starch Continuing Study of Outdoor Advertising bi 
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agency before the publication’s clos- 
ing date as shown in Standard Rate 
& Data Service, and invoices will be 
wbmitted to you sufficiently in ad- 
yance for such payments. This covers 
jl monthly, weekly, semi-weekly, 
quarterly, national, trade, class, and 
trade publications and magazines. 

“Radio and televison. Invoices will 
be submitted and payments are to be 
made weekly in advance for both time 
and talent charges. 

“Qutdoor. Invoices are rendered on 
the last day of each month for the 
following month’s advertising charges, 
and payments are due on the tenth of 
such month.” 

At this point in the agreement there 
may also be included other billing 
terms for non-media items such as art, 
production, special services. 

Another, and perhaps more flexible, 
form provides: 

“In the interests of sound practice, 
you agree to pay our invoices on or 
before the payment dates shown there- 
in. We shall invoice you in ample 
time to permit you and the agency to 
take advantage of cash discounts.” 


4. TERMINATION RIGHTS AND 
OBLIGATIONS 


A. General Media Provisions 


Nearly all agency-advertiser agree- 
ments contain specific provisions of 
varying character relative to the 
agency's rights and the advertiser’s 
corresponding responsibilities in the 
event of termination of the relation- 
ship. The bulk of these deal with the 
agency’s rights to commissions and 
other compensation during and after 
the notice period. 

A more or less typical series of 
clauses provides: 

“The rights, duties, and compen- 
sation of the agency shall continue in 
full force during the said notice period 
including the ordering and billing to 
you of all advertising in media whose 
closing dates fall within such period. 
In the event of such termination and 
after the expiration of the said notice 
period, all rights and liabilities aris- 
ing out of the relationship shall cease 
including the carrying to completion 
of plans already made for the publi- 
cation or production, broadcast, or 
telecast of advertisements or any time 
or space which has been reserved, 
with the following exceptions: 
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here’s a customer 


whose income 


is up! 





TURN YOUR SALES CURVE UP 
WITH STRAIGHT-LINE ADVERTISING 


A new service, STRAIGHT-LINE Advertising, enables you 
to “localize” your ads to direct your sales message straight 
to this thriving prospect. 


We'll help you “season” your ads with local pictures 
and testimonials . . . local dealer listings, coupon returns. 
No extra mechanical cost for this unique service because 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER is printed by gravure. 


By localizing your ads, you mesh your sales story with 
local-action editing. Farm folks in Pennsylvania depend 
on their own state farm paper for advice on farming in their 
area. They’ll spark to a localized approach in your ads. 


STRAIGHT-LINE Advertising takes you straight to 
abundant farm buying power. Pennsylvania is a “top 
third” state in farm income. Many nearby industrial cen- 
ters provide markets for year-round farm sales. Income 
is big — and steady. 


Send for the booklet “Using STRAIGHT- 
LINE Advertising to sell more.” It tells 
how you can aim your advertising straight 
to a prosperous, profitable, able-to-pay farm 


market. Write — > hh soos 
Show in the East 


DENNSYLVANIA 1959 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FARMER FARM SHOW 

ri Harrisburg — 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

STRAIGHT-LINE Advertising also available in 

© THE OHIO FARMER © MICHIGAN FARMER 
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This ts.. 


Together 





This photograph (in full color) 
appeared on TOGETHER’s ‘May cover, 
and was made by reader 

Eugene Pownall, Economy. Indiana 








TOGETHER stimulates the group interests and activi- 
ties of over 900,000 families who are active in church 
and community life. It is the ideal means for assuring 
family response to your sales suggestion. If what you 
sell sells better with full-family approval, you will do 
better when you use the exciting family magazine— 
read by all the family-TOGETHER. 


READ BY OVER 900,000 CHURCH FAMILIES 


TOGETHER . .. the Midmonth magazine for Methodist families, 
740 Rush Street, Chicago 11 





~ agreement.” 












“That any uncancellable oF m 
transferable contract made on » 
authorization and still in force at} 
end of the notice period shall be gg. 
ried to completion by us and shall}, 
paid for by you to us in accorday 
with the other provisions of § 
agreement, 

“That any materials or serving 
which we have committed oursebyey 
purchase on your account with You 
approval (or any uncompleted yop 
previously approved by you éith 
specifically or as part of a plan) shy 
be paid for by you to us in aceon 


ance with the other provisions of tk 



















B. Turnover Procedure 











A collateral factor involved ing 
terminations is the turnover prow 
dure from the old agency to the ney. 
This may be covered by providing 
that: 

“Upon termination of this contrac 
provided we shall have been paid dl 
amounts then due us under this agree 
ment, we will transfer and assign t 
you, your representative, or Bey 
advertising agency, all property ai 
materials in our possession or unde 
our control belonging to you and paid 
for by you, and all information cs 
cerning your advertising. We al» 
agree to give all reasonable coopen 
tion toward transferring, with tk 
approval of any third parties in inte. 
est, all reservations, contracts, av 
arrangements with media for tim 
space, facilities, talent, or materia 
still to be used and all rights a 
claims thereto, if any, provided 
are duly released and held harmles 
from any claims against us in conne 
tion therewith.” 

































C. Agency Escape Clause 


The agency should retain a brow 
degree of discretion if the client fals 
into default in its payments. In may 
termination cases this will permite 
agency to limit its losses or the extet 
of banking for the client to a subst 
tial degree. The following is 

“We reserve the right, in our om 
discretion, in the event of delinquent 
in your payments to us or an impa 
ment of your credit generally som 
endanger, in our opinion, your 
payments to us, to alter the terms 0! 
payment herein or to cancel any a 
mitments upon which we may bel: 
able.” = 
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BOYS’ LIFE advertisers in the remaining 
issues of 1958 will receive 200,000 in net paid 
bonus circulation. Starting with the January, 
1959 issue, the new guarantee of 1,800,000 





will go into effect. This represents a 13% in- 
crease since the last circulation guarantee; 
200% in the last five years. Advertising rates 


will be adjusted to a cost per thousand of 


$3.21, continuing our 8 year policy of low page 


costs. Only BOYS’ LIFE and one other mag- 

azine have been able to maintain this record 
despite the post-war cost 
squeeze. 


OUR 8 YEAR RECORD 





Cost Per Thousand 
$6 








$5 


ee 
$4 


-* 
$3 eee 
TOTAL 
MAGAZINES 


























We're proud of this record. 
We're also proud of being the 
first and foremost monthly 
mass circulation magazine in 


the youth field today. 





this is the girl 


this is the magazine 


The girl—America’s Young Woman Under 20 (8% million strong!) —spends over $4 billion of her own 
money every year and billions more as family shopping consultant. The magazine—sEVENTEEN—is her 
favorite, read by 75% of the nation’s teen-age girls within 3 issues. 

This girl and this magazine understand each other fully, admire each other deeply. Result? Such 
outstanding advertising readership that sEVENTEEN scores 11 firsts, 14 seconds and 5 thirds out of 30 
comparable units in the 56th Adnorms Report. Such amazing buying action that 65.2% of sEVENTEEN’s 
every-issue readers have bought from its pages.* No wonder SEVENTEEN tops all women’s monthly 
magazines in advertising linage for the past 4 years! 


and this is the teacher’s supplement... 


...a plus for S@VeNLCEN advertisers 


A sister publication of SEVENTEEN, and the only magazine of its 
kind, sevenTeEN-at-School adapts sEVENTEEN’s editorial content 
into lesson plan form...carries your advertising—via 
SEVENTEEN—into the classrooms of 75% of the nation’s high 
school Home Economics teachers. In addition, your educationa) 
materials are made available to the 19,500 Home Economics 
teachers who are its regular subscribers. 


For further details, write: Director of Homemaking Education, Dept. MS, 
SEVENTEEN Magazine, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


“Gilbert Youth Research 


it’s easier to START a habit than to STOP one! 


SEVENTEEN MAGAZINE, 488 Medison Avenue - New York 22. PLaza 9-6100 
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what’s the MEANING of This? 









By Lionel Kaufman 








1. Let’s not forget that ROP color’s 
first and foremost sales job is to win 
the unqualified backing of the news- 
papers themselves. Those New York- 
paper holdouts are doing more than 
any stubborn advertising manager or 
agency to block the nationwide ac- 
ceptance of newspaper color cam- 
paigns. 

(Now that Y & R’s pre-printed color 
page is getting its foot in the New 
York door, maybe the publishers there 
will realize that color doesn’t look so 
bad in their news sections. ) 

2. And, speaking of the newspa- 
pers themselves, what better way is 
there to teach the advertiser how to 
use ROP color in such fields as foods, 
fashions, beauty, home decorating. 
than to use it yourselves editorially in 
those departments ? 

The magazines sell some 65 per 
cent of their advertisers on color, be- 
cause they believe in color themselves, 
and use it generously in their own 
pages. If more features like NEA’s 
“News-in-Color” were selling more 
than the present 265 papers, ROP 
color might be signing up more cus- 
tomers. 

3. Maybe this meeting ought to 
ask itself whether it really hopes to 
build up ROP color as a tool to cap- 
lure the appetite, sell attractive fash- 
ions, convertibles, resorts, etc.—or 
whether it’s satisfied to have ROP 
color just go on being “advertising’s 
sore thumb.” 

In the latest monthly Hoe Report 
on our desk, ROP’s top users are 
cigarettes and gasolines. Accounts 
like that aren’t trying to reproduce a 
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ADVERTISINGS “SORE THUMB" 


Now that eight of our top media, advertiser, 
and agency groups are checking in at the 
Waldorf, waiting for the gavel at a three- 
day summit meeting on ROP color, this 
colamnist would like to stand up and pro- 
pose a few items of new and old business 


which he hopes will get on the agenda. 


MAGAZINE FOR A 
“MASS MARKET, 
ADVERTISER ? 
















WHY A 
RELIGIOUS 












colorful product; they’re just socking 
you with a red headline, a yellow 
trade mark, or some other eye-catcher. 

And, as long as ROP color, in more 
than 50 per cent of its papers, means 
nothing more than _black-and-one 
color (spot), it’s going to be classed 
by the advertising world as a tool of 
attention, rather than reproduction. 


4. If two-color is what you're go- 
ing to be selling mainly, you’d better 
steel yourselves for some new compe- 
tition that I’ll bet no one of the meet- 
ing’s’ programmers has thought of 
yet. 

Starting in January, Reader’s Di- 
gest will be offering two-color at the 
black-and-white rate. And if other 
magazines follow suit, you may start 
hearing objections to your premium 
for color. 

Of course, the answer is that, in 
magazines, that’s a horse of a differ- 
ent two colors. You're not selling 
magazine advertising (leave that to 
your newspaper-distributed Sunday 
magazines). You’re selling a news- 
paper advertisement where the privi- 
lege of adding one extra color in an 
essentially black-and-white medium 
makes a far greater difference than in 
other media. 


5. That’s all I have room for, ex- 
cept to make one closing motion: that 
this meeting give a vote of thanks to 
Arthur Brashears for his months of 
intelligent, well-planned preparation 
for this event; and to R. Hoe & Co. 
for its well-edited monthly Hoe Re- 
port, which is doing a great job to 
help the newspapers sell ROP color. » 

































Because it’s the one type of 
family magazine that gets 
cover-to-cover readership and 
wholehearted acceptance by 
every subscriber. 

It puts the powerful selling 
force of believability behind 
every advertiser’s message. 


This Day offers these 

advantages ... and more 

e Low cost and low C/M... 
excellent test market 

e 105,000 families buy above 
national average 

e Finest quality reproduction 
and full-color work 





















For further information write: 


This Day 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 
3558 S. Jefferson Avenve + St. Lowis 18, Me. 
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THE COLUMBUS DISPATCH and OHIO STATE JOURNAL 
ANNOUNCE AN OPTIONAL COMBINATION RATE 


Another important development in the growing Columbus-Central Ohio market—the capital 
of the State, the country’s 29th largest metropolitan market and one of the fastest growing 
areas in the nation. 


THE COLUMBUS DISPATCH—Central Ohio’s Leading Home Newspaper, and THE OHIO 
STATE JOURNAL—The only Morning Newspaper in the capital of the State, have moved 
into the same building, and both newspapers are now being printed in the same plant! With 
the resulting production economies, The Dispatch and The Journal can now offer YOU the 
economy of an 


OPTIONAL COMBINATION RATE OF *73c PER LINE 


— delivering 100% coverage of this key market at a milline of $2.80! 


Both newspapers,. and the combination, represented by 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
New York — Chicago — Detroit — San Francisco — Los Angeles 


Ralph G. Hemming 
Manager, General Advertising 


The Colunins Biapatrh 


founded 1871 founded 1811 
“Effective October |, 1958 (70c per line during August and September)—One order, one mat, one bill. 
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VIDEODEX NATIONAL RATING ANALYSIS 
June 26-July 2 — Top Five Programs Daily* 


Show 


1 General Electric Theatre.. 


ID GROW oncscncowcrwevscunineoe 
3 Loretta Young .................. 


4 Ed Sullivan 


5 Alfred Hitchcock ............ 


1 Wells Fargo - 

2 Restless Gun 

3 Twenty-One 

4 Danny Thomas 


5 December Bride -.............. 


1 Wyatt Earp ...................... 


2? To Tell the Truth 


4 Bob Cummings 
5 Rid & Buy 


1 I've Got a Secret 

2 Father Knows Best 
3 The Millionaire 

4 Wagon Train 


5 Kraft Mystery Theatre...... 


1 Playhouse 90 ...................... 


2 Tic Tac Dough 
3 Real McCoys 


4 Tennessee Ernie Ford 


| Schlitz Playhouse 

2 Zane Grey Theatre 
3 Undercurrent 

4 Trackdown 


5M Squad .. 


2 Have Gun, Will Travel 
3 Bob Crosby 


<= Shwe 


. 31.1% ABC 


SUNDAY 


Rating Network Sponsor 


23.6% CBS 
23.1 NBC 
22.7 NBC 
22.6 CBS 
22.2 CBS 


General Electric 
Chevrolet 

Procter & Gamble 
Eastman Kodak 
Bristol-Myers 


MONDAY 


34.6% NBC 
31.0 NBC 
26.9 NBC 
23.0 CBS 
20.8 CBS 


Buick 
Warner-Lambert 
Pharmaceuticals 
General Foods 
General Foods 


TUESDAY 


General Mills 
CBS Philip Morris 
ABC General Electric 
NBC R. J. Reynolds 
CBS Revlon 


WEDNESDAY 


CBS R. J. Reynolds 
NBC Scott 

CBS Colgate 

NBC Edsel 

NBC Kraft 


THURSDAY 


23.5% CBS Bristol-Myers, Kimberly- 
Clark, Pillsbury 

NBC Warner-Lambert 

ABC Sylvania 

NBC Ford 


CBS Chrysler 


FRIDAY 


CBS Schlitz Brewing 
CBS Ford 

CBS Brown & Williamson 
CBS Socony Mobil 

NBC American Tobacco 


SATURDAY 


CBS Liggett & Myers 
28.5 CBS Lever Brothers 
NBC Kimberly-Clark, Knomark, 
RCA-Whirlpool 
ABC Dodge 
CBS Armour and Co. 


fiewres indicate = of all TV homes viewing program in question at its time period 


in market areas covered. 
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DAVENPORT-ROCK ISLAND 


47th TV Market in U.S. 


41 Albany-Schen 
42 Nashville 
Champaign 
Miami 
Sacramento-Stockton 
Omaha 
Davenport-Rock Island 
Binghamton 
49 Raleigh-Durham 
50 Asheville 
WOC-TV IS NO. 1 IN COVERAGE 
IN ALL OF IOWA AND ILLINOIS 


WOC-TV 
Channel 6 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 








You Can Cover 


MISSOURI 
LIKE A RUG! 


Save Time, Money! We 
Handle All Detail, All Billing 


Increase dealer fe expen of Pen 4 
: ™ le 
ecking 





MISSOURI PRESS SERVICE 


115 Walter Williams new Mo. 














What To Do About Triple-spotting 


One of our clients has instructed 
us to watch the triple-spotting prob- 
lem on television very closely. Can 
you give us some advice as to the 
best procedure to follow in policing 
stations? Is there any way that we 
can assure our client that his an- 
nouncements are not being triple- 
spotted on stations situated outside 
of our city? 

President 


Agency—Columbus, Ohio 


By working out an understanding 
with stations and their representatives 
at the time of purchase, I’m certain 
that you can avoid policing stations 
and thus keep your clients happy. 

A growing number of agencies are 
inserting terminology on their con- 
tracts with stations which states in 
effect that the announcements on the 
purchased schedule are not to be 
triple-spotted. It is then understood 
that no more than one other com- 
mercial announcement should appear 
during the same time slot. Some 
agencies are even more specific and 
state that payment will not be made 
if the station deviates from the in- 
structions set forth on the contract. 

As to securing further assurance, | 
can suggest that periodically during 
the life of a schedule, you request 
the stations to send you a copy of 
their station log, or a tabulation of 
the commercials scheduled adjacent 
to your clients for each time period 
involved. Stations must make this log 
available to you as purchaser of time, 
but do not necessarily have to send 
it out to you. They may insist that 
you visit their offices where the log 
will be made available. But I believe 
that most stations will cooperate and 
furnish you with the information re- 
quested. 

It is interesting to note the devel- 
opments that have brought forth the 
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current emphasis on the subject of 
triple-spotting. It appears that each 
week more and more stations are an- 
nouncing policies which eliminate 
triple-spotting. I predict that within 
a relatively short span of time this 
problem will be worked out to the 
satisfaction of both agencies and ad- 
vertisers. 
7 


Could you tell me whether or not 
in most cities of about this size or 
larger, newspaper space is commis- 
sionable at the local rate to adver- 
tising agencies? 

President 
Agency—Topeka, Kansas 


Recently a few papers established 
rates for local advertising which are 


identical with national rates. In 
these instances, agency commission 
is allowed on local advertising. How- 
ever, I believe you will find that 
practically all dailies throughout the 
country, regardless of city size, quote 
their local rates as being net—not 
subject to agency commission. 

If you desire specific information 
for an extensive list of markets and 
papers, I can suggest a helpful source. 
The Association of National Adver- 
tisers, Inc., has available an ANA 
Newspaper Local Rate Card Service 
which contains the reproductions of 
actual local rate cards of some 1,500 
daily and Sunday newspapers. In 
each case, the rate cards state 
whether or not agency commission is 
allowed. This complete service is 
available at $75.00 a year. Further 
details on this service can be secured 
from William D. Kistler, ANA, 155 
East 44th St., New York 17. 


Have you ever published or can 
you tell me the names of organiza- 


. tions that are responsible 


viding the merchandising of pr 
used in the television Gives 
programs? 
Media Director 
Agency—M 


Here are the names of a 
ganizations specializing in 
placement services on so-called 
A-Way programs: Richard §, 
bins, 163 Bleecker St., New 
V.LP., 720 Fifth Ave., New 7 
Walt Framer Productions (aff 
company — Spotlight Pror 
1150 Avenue of the Americas,’ 
York; Prize Merchandising, 25 
43rd St., New York; Andlee Ass 
ates, 155 West 46th St., New Yorfh 
Stanford Associates, 15 East 40thS 
New York; David Page Associates 
1780 Broadway, New York. 

I’m sure they can supply you wih 
a list of programs on both radio an 
television that accept products fw 
giveaway merchandising. The num @ 
ber of programs available will prob 
ably run to the hundreds. 


We need some comparative linag 
figures on several women’ s-type map 
azines published last year. Would 
they be available through P.1B. lw 
age reports? What is this organi» 
tion’s address? 

Executive VP 
Agency—Memphis, Tem 


To answer your first question, # 
the availability of linage figue 
from P.I.B., it all depends on i 
type of linage figures you desire. 
address of this organization is 
ing National Advertisers, Inc. 
Box 525, Boston Post Rd. at Kedlt 
Avenue, South Norwalk, Conn. — # 
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more women 
Vane on Ooms moreh@ nna res 
Vogue in 1958 
than €@ver betore 
in history 


ause the 1958 voGugEs have a record paid circulation 


415,258*, higher than ever before in history... 


cause each issue Of VOGUE is read at home 

more than 3,000,000 ...and because vVOGUE’s leadership 
timately exerts its selling power Over every woman 
America— advertisers are again buying 

ore pages in voGuE than in any other magazine 


ted for women, as they have for 43 of the last 49 years. 


the selling power is fashion... the fashion power is 


VOGUE 


treulation first six months of 1958, based on 420 Lexington Ave. N.Y. 17 


t's statement to the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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“IT’S GREAT WHEN SOMEONE ELSE* 
SAYS YOU’RE BEST AMONG MAGAZINES” 


*In a study conducted by Pulse, Inc. for ABC-Television Network during April, 1958, 
10229 women were interviewed in the cities of New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Fort Worth, San Francisco, Seattle and Tacoma. Here’s what 


they had to say about magazines: 


Gestion: Which magazine Good Housekeeping 
would give you the Reader’s Digest 
most confidence in Life 
a product and, per- 
haps, get you to 
buy the product? 


Is just another confirmation of the truth in “Win A Woman’s Confidence... And The Rest Is Easy!” 


Good Housekeeping 


A HEARST MAGAZINE 


CREATES A CLIMATE OF CONFIDENCE FOR YOUR ADVERTISING 
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“IT’S GREAT WHEN SOMEONE ELSE* 
SAYS YOU’RE BEST AMONG MAGAZINES” 


*In a study conducted by Pulse, Inc. for ABC-Television Network during April, 1958, 
1029 women were interviewed in the cities of New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Fort Worth, San Francisco, Seattle and Tacoma. Here’s what 


they had to say about magazines: 


Question: Which magazine Good Housekeeping 
would give you the Reader’s Digest 
most confidence in annals 
a product and, per- Confidential 
haps, get you to No Preference 
buy the product? 


It’s just another confirmation of the truth in “Win A Woman’s Confidence... And The Rest Is Easy!” 


Good Housekeeping 


A HEARST MAGAZINE 


CREATES A CLIMATE OF CONFIDENCE FOR YOUR ADVERTISING 





MARKET STUDIES OF THE MONTH 





Look, A Politz survey comparing 
grocery, drug, and cosmetic shopping 
by U. S. males and females indicates 
that men are being undersold as shop- 
pers. A total of separate shopping 
figures for some 17 food products 
and 12 drug or cosmetic products 
shows that of 103.6 million purchas- 
ers, 45.7 million were males and 57.9 
million females. From a_ product 
point of view, results show that more 
buyers purchased coffee during the 
two-weeks’ survey period than any 
other product covered. Second prod- 
uct popularity prize went to soaps 
and detergents, while the soft drink 
category took third. 


Tourist Court Journal has pub- 
lished a study of the motel field, giv- 
ing data on 147 products, covering 
most types of motel services and 
operating data. The study includes 
geographic area studies, enabling 
the manufacturer to chart his poten- 
tial sales in the motel field. Antici- 
pated expenditures within the next 
12 months are given for all cate- 
gories. Title of the study is “$8 Bil- 
lion Ain’t Hay!” 


irons. Many more respondents in the 
18-39 age group plan to buy portable 
appliances than those past 40. 


Richmond Times-Dispatch and 
News Leader. “Metropolitan Daily 
Newspaper Market Data—1958,” a 
“companion” to last year’s “Metro- 
politan Newspaper Markets,” gives 
estimates of buying power, popula- 
tion, and retail sales for 168 news- 
paper market areas (not to be con- 
fused with standard metropolitan 
areas or “any other area defined for 
administrative reasons.”) Newspaper 
market areas are compared to metro- 
politan areas by square miles and 
number of counties. 


True. Tables in “Beverage Indus- 
try Trends” for July 1958 show the 
five-year percentage trend of maga- 
zine advertising by 10 liquor types, 
and compare last year’s dollar ex- 
penditures with 1958 estimates for 
each. Estimates based on trend study, 
and the 6.3 per cent rise in magazine 
advertising for first five months of 
1958 over the same period in 1957, 
predict a total 1958 rise of 8 per cent. 
This would bring total distilled spir- 
its, magazine spending in 1958 to 
$33.4 million. Other tables compare 
wine and malt beverage consumption 
by regional areas for the first five 
months of 1957 and 58. The report 
includes a case history of Canada 
Dry’s progress in marketing distilled 


Canadian Chemical P 
The 1958 edition of the / 


tistical Review provides facts » 


figures on Canadian chemi 
duction by industry, pro 
business volume, showing, 
other items, the number of 
producing each type of 
number of employees inva 
aries, material costs, and 


values for each product type ‘ 


ports and exports of cher 


_ Canada, and special articles 


rent industry trends, also 


Good Housekeeping has py 


lished a consumer panel i 
factors influencing women in 


automobiles. According to the re 


88 per cent of respondents 

a car a necessity in running a 
Initial cost of an automobile 
listed by 87 per cent of the 
questioned as the most imp, 
factor determining purchase, 
features, maneuverability, gas 
sumption, and comfort were 
important qualities. Only six 
of the women considered spe 
important selling point. In 6 
cent of the cases studied, both 
band and wife had an equal sh 
selection of the family car. 


ABC-TV. “The Value 
reports on ABC-TV’s im 
tion clearance situation since 








resultant increased audience, its pr 
grams for younger families, and ne 
work costs. ABC programs are 

beside those of other networks i 
terms of cost per thousand hone 


commercial minute. 


spirits. 


Cue. A survey of New Yorkers’ 
dining habits discloses that the ma- 
jority prefer individual restaurants to 
chains, selecting those noted for 
quality and service, rather than ce- 
lebrity hangouts. Diners “find it ad- 
vantageous for business or social 
reasons” to be acquainted with head 
waiters and proprietors. Diners say 
that they ask for drinks by brand 


name, and approve of music during 


Advertising Research Found 
tion. A map, based on its rq 
“U. S. Television Households, 
mates by State and County— 
1958,” shows TV penetration 


of all 3,070 counties in olen 
Three-quarters of TV h 
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Redbook. Results of the “1957 


Survey of Portable Appliances” sug- 
gest that a large proportion of pros- 
pective portable appliance customers 
are still undecided on brand selection. 
Current ownership and buying plans 
of respondents are given by brand. 
Appliances covered are coffee makers, 
fry-pan skillets, irons, mixers, toast- 
ers, vacuum cleaners, and waffle 
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meals. The majority, according to 
the survey, prefer continertal cuisine 
to all-American menus, and 81 per 
cent enjoy one or more drinks before 
dinner. Most favor full-course dinners 
over a la carte meals, and while they 
say they tip waiters more than 15 
per cent, disapprove of gratuities to 
rest room and cloak attendants. 


in less than one-quarter of the 
ties, with a penetration level 0 
least 85 per cent. Less than 


cent penetration exists in wee 4 


third of all counties, which 


less than 14 per cent of total Co 


holds. Map estimates are F 


Nielsen county-by-county ¢ in : 


Media/scope, i > 
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MEDIA STUDIES OF THE MONTH 





 —— 


wd the National Television Survey 
conducted for ARF by the Bureau 
of the Census. Cost: $1.10. 


Blair-TV. “Plans Board for Spot 
Teevision” is an 844”"x11” slide rule 

ing cost per week, cost per thou- 
gnd, and Nielsen ratings per week 
and per telecast for two or for five 
gnouncements per week, of 10 or 
# or 60 seconds’ duration, for 13 or 
99 or 52 weeks for sample spot tele- 
yision schedules in 21 or 50 or 75 or 
100 top markets. A flick of the fingers 
will get you any combination for 
seven different time periods, from 
10:30 A.M. to 11:30 P.M. 


John Blair & Co., radio station 
represeniatives. “Local Radio Pro- 
gramming” points up the elements 
making up successful local station 
operation. The 27-page booklet de- 
stibes eight items, news, service, 
music, personality, public service, 
tditorializing, production, and pro- 
motion-exploitation, and emphasizes 
that station management's ability to 
blend skillfully these elements is the 
key to good programming. For maxi- 
mum results from the well pro- 
grammed station, the booklet stresses 
the need of advertisers to come up 
with ear-catching commercials. $1.00. 


Radio Advertising Bureau. A 
survey of 775 housewives, in Wan- 
tagh and Levittown, Long Island, 


Media/ scope, September 1958 


checked radio’s status in “Telurbia.” 
The area was so-dubbed because of 
high (90.1 per cent) TV set owner- 
ship, and high child population, 
meaning increased viewing hours. 
Results: 52 per cent of “Telurbia” 
families represented by interviews 
bought radio sets last year; 99 per 
cent of “new radio families” own a 
TV set; 90 per cent of new radios 
were “extra” radios in homes already 
owning from one to six sets. The re- 
port is said to reflect trends in radio 
use for the next two years, since 
“Telurbia’s” TV saturation is two 
years ahead of the U. S. average. Lim- 
ited to advertisers and agencies. 


NBC-TV. “Television’s 43 Million 
Showrooms” expands on last year’s 
auto-media study. It includes surveys 
among dealers, prospects on show- 
room floors, the general public, and 
a later re-survey of floor prospects. 
Public images of the seven car makes 
using NBC-TV, and of the prospects 
themselves compared to the general 
public, were studied by word associ- 
ation tests. Dealer and prospect pref- 
erence for television, newspaper, and 
magazine auto advertising are com- 
pared to actual expenditures in each 
medium, and viewers of NBC-TV 
auto-sponsored shows are compared 
with non-viewers on basis of interest 
in automobiles, image of advertised 
makes, buying plans, and, on the re- 
survey, actual car purchases. 


Purchasing News. A survey of 
purchasing agents in metalworking 
industries found 82 per cent request- 
ing more technical buying facts, 77 
sol cont wanting more procedure 


Rat 


NEW COVER of Purchas.ng News. 
description, and 85 per cent request- 
ing more new product news. Other 
surveys include a 1958 “Buying Pref- 
erence Report,” showing supplier or 
brand preference for 150 products by 
purchasing agents, and a “Buying 
Action Report,” showing results of 
158 advertisements in Purchasing 
News’ January issue. A direct mail 
service is also offered advertisers 
with portions of their markets out- 
side the metalworking industries. The 
mailing list covers some 14,000 non- 
metalworking industries. 


a A ets Meenas mata cencneaaaen-- 


to you. 
Name of Report (s): 


x ie, VK 


WANT ANY OF THESE REPORTS? 


If interested in copies of any of these reports, fi 
coupon and send to: Editor, MEDIA/SCOPE, Y 
Ave., New York 17. MEDIA/SCOPE will procure and 
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AAAE RICAN 


MOTEL 


DO YOU KNOW... AMERICAN MOTEL will initiate the first BUYING 
POWER AUDIT available in this market, to be issued in December, and simul- 
taneously thereafter with each ABC statement—these BUYING AUDITS will 
show precisely the buying power of each subscriber as well as the circulation total. 
Not “guesstimates” or projections, but an actual audited report. In addition, it 
will pinpoint motel corporation executives, architects, and contractors, who have 
a significant influence on motel purchasing policies. 


DO YOU KNOW .. . the rapid changes going on within this market have made 
this “BUYING AUDIT” a necessary tool for planning advertising campaigns. 
With the decline of the tourist court industry, and the continued growth of the 
2 billion dollar motel-motor hotel industry; the number of readers, in itself, no 
longer tells the story. It is the number of rental units or specifically the purchas- 
ing power of the larger operations-that counts! It takes many tourist courts to 
equal the buying of one modern motel. Advertisers must know the number of 
see each subscriber in order to determine the sales potential of publication 
circulation. 


DO YOU KNOW ... only AMERICAN MOTEL’S auditing of buying power 
permits advertisers to stay abreast with market growth and development, and in- 
sures editorial, circulation and advertiser-service programs that are constantly in 
step with the evolution of this market. Today, more than ever, AMERICAN MOTEL 
is the only true “motel-motor hotel” publication (as opposed to the many hotel, 
tourist court, and resort publications) serving this vast market. 


DO YOU KNOW . . . the following detailed information is available upon 
request. 


New 1959 “Motel Market and Sales Analysis” outlining current market trends 
as they affect sales and advertising programs. 


New 1959 “Editorial Forecast’’—ready now so advertisers will not have to plan 
sight unseen. 


New motel Distribution Study showing sources of supply for 42 products broken 
down by motel size and location. 


New motel Construction Study showing who makes the purchasing and planning 
decisions for new construction. 


New! READEX Reports to help advertisers evaluate copy slants for this new 
and distinct market. 


DO YOU KNOW ... If they have buying power, they read. . . 


A AAERICAN 


MOTEL 


Patterson Publishing Co. @ 5B South Wabash Ave. @ Chicago 3, iil. 
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_tradition of a free and 








Promotions 


and Presentations 


Grit. A booklet on the occasig 
of its 75th anniversary excerpts tay 
monials to its appeal and . 
to readers and advertisers 
press, public, and public figures} 
President Eisenhower down, 
Ike’s congratulatory letter, 
Grit’s adherence to the “ 


press,” to the final pledge to 

by George R. Lamade, presiden 
Grit, the booklet combines the 
and articles to form a brief 

of the weekly, and a rundown of js 
aims, market, and service to readen. 


National Newspaper Classifiel 
Advertising Network, Inc. “Buk 
tin No. 1” from the 11-months’ 
organization points out adv. 
to the national advertiser of 
classified messages “in any marke 
or region, with one order, one a& 
davit, one invoice, and one payment” 
to reach readers who are “seeking 
advertising, making buying decision 
related to three basic human need, 
shelter, employment, and transport 
tion.” The booklet cites the 
of families shopping for homes, 
are also in the market for furnitum, 
carpeting, and insurance. According 
to the bulletin, 300 million want ab 
were placed in 1957, or one of evey 
five lines of newspaper advertising 
representing an expenditure of som 
$732 million. 


Glamour has sent an S+pm 
supplement to 25,000 retail buyer 
previewing advertisements to appet 
in September’s issue. The supplemet 
includes fashion reports by Glamaw 
editors, predicting fall and wile 
styles. It gives advertisers addes 
coverage of consumer and trade ma 
kets at regular page rates, plus? 
charge of $200 for four-color, a 
$100 for black and white reprodie 


tion in the supplement. 


The Saturday Evening Post. 4 
big advertisement begets little 
as part of the multi-me 
backing of the electric vare 
industry’s $250,000 “Give Better™ 


Media/ scope, 
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” message appearing exclu- 
ively in the Post. In addition to 
2i-gun publicity, announcements, dis- 

planbooks, counter cards, and 
sewspaper supplement material, the 
Post will advertise the advertisement 
in Electrical Merchandising and 
Home Furnishings Daily. 


2 


Psychological Corporation. A 
dudy of the public’s conception of 
the word “togetherness” for McCall’s 
found that 85 per cent of the re- 

ts felt that the word described 
their own family life. The term was 
aso found to “convey specific and 
definite meanings to 95 per cent of 
the American people.” Findings, 
based on personal interviews with 
10,000 household heads, are part of 
the firm’s “Psychological Barometer.” 
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Images 
of Magazines 





To find out what magazines have 
established an image of themselves 
in the public mind for coverage of 
various fields, Esquire asked Sin- 
diinger & Company to add the follow- 
ing question to its regular telephone 
questionnaire in a recent survey. 

“If you were looking for informa- 
tion on the following subjects, which 
magazine would you purchase? 

“Information on vacation and 
iravel .. . ? On women’s apparel 

. ? On men’s apparel .. . ? On 
current events... ?” 

Based on 1,394 completed tele- 
phone interviews conducted through- 
out the U. S. among 1,636 persons, 
results of this 85.2 per cent return 
showed that Holiday won the “trav- 
el” vote, with 16.4 per cent of respond- 
ents replying in its favor. 

Vogue led the women’s apparel 
feld with 17.3 per cent of the total. 

Esquire showed dominance of the 
men’s apparel field in the minds of 
20.5 per cent of respondents. 

Among magazines depended upon 


SR SRRR SES RF Fane eg 


BEFRARSE 


se 


tA by the public for current events, 
@ 8 Time received 31.6 per cent of the 
i F mentions, followed by Life, with 24.2 
m § per cent, and Newsweek with 20.7 
lee B per cent. 

Media/scope, September 1958 
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AMERICAN RESTAURANT is not all things to all away-from-home 
feeding operations. 









This 17% billion dollar market is America’s fourth largest consumer 
market and like all big markets is widely diversified. Over 500,000 estab- 
lishments now offer food service ranging from commercial restaurants 
of all types down through hospitals, schools, jails, and on and on and on. 
At first glance advertisers are confronted with a confusing array of pros- 
pects with little in common other than food service, and even that varies 
greatly in volume and importance. Does this confusing array of buying 
practices, management structures, and product requirements necessitate 
the flagrant waste of scattershot advertising and selling? 









NO —a long careful look at the market separates the varied fringes 
from the profit core and isolates the “heart-of-the-profit core” where high 
volume sales are made. 







Here is where AMERICAN RESTAURANT does its job, not by going 
off in all directions at once, but by concentrating on volume commercial 
restaurants of all types — plus reaching more operations in the “heart-of- 
the-profit-core” than any other A.B.C. publication. 









Making plans for 59? Write for — 





1. New 1959 Restaurant Market and Sales Analysis 
2. New 1959 Editorial Forecast (plus Readex starting Jan. 1959) 
3. New 1959 Subscriber Analysis. 

See section 127 in Standard Rate. 
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RESTAURANT 


Patterson Publishing Co. @ 58 South Wabash Ave. @ Chicago 3, lil. 
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“We're Spending 


grow with OKLAHOMA! 








*170,000,000 


to GROW with Oklahoma!” 


says Donald Kennedy, President of Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company 


In the past five years, Oklahoma Gas 
and Electric Company has spent $98,- 
000,000 for new facilities to keep up 
with public electric power demands in 
the portions of Oklahoma it serves. 
O. G. & E.’s new $25 million Mustang 
generating station (pictured above) is 
already undergoing a $27 million ex- 
pansion program. 


The company will spend another 
$72,000,000 in the next three years on 


similar construction and expansion 
projects. This $170,000,000 investment 
is just one indication of the expansion 
and growth going on in Oklahoma. 


The Oklahoman and Times give ad- 
vertisers unequalled coverage of this 
growing market. Are you getting your 
share? Schedule your advertising in the 
Oklahoman and Times to achieve the 
best sales results in Oklahoma! 





THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 


OKLAHOMA CITY TIME: 








, 





res 


New, Restyled 
Sunday Oklahoman 


Magazine 
All national supplements com- 
bined reach no more than 4% 
of Oklahoma’s homes. The 
Sunday Oklahoman Magazine 
reaches nearly half the homes 
in the state! Now new in for 
mat and content, it’s a better 
than-ever sales tool! 
(Ask your Katz man about 
the new Sales Plan.) 











Oct. 23-24: 


Oct, 27-28 : 


Nov. 10-12: 


Nov. 13-14: 


Nov. 20: 


Newspaper ROP Color 
Conference, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York. 


: National Business Pub- 


lications, N. Y. regional 
conference, Hotel Sher- 
aton East. 


Magazine Publishers 
Association, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York. 


Advertising Research 
Foundation, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York. 


Outdoor Advertising 
Assn. of America, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 


American Assn. of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


American Assn. of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, El 
Mirador Hotel, Palm 
Springs, Cal. 


Point-of-Purchase Ad- 
vertising Institute, Hotel 
Claridge, Atlantic City. 


Agricultural Publishers 
Assn., Chicago Athletic 
Assn. 


Boston Conference on 
Distribution, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston. 


Associated Business 
Publications, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago. 


Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, Drake Hotel, Chi- 


cago. 


American Assn. of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, Bilt- 
more, New York. 


Association of National 
Advertisers, The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. 


National Business Publi- 
cations, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 


Business Publications 
Audit of Circulation, 
Hotel Biltmore, New 
York. 
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ALVIN R. KRACHT 

is Media Buyer for J. M. 
Mathes Incorporated, New 
York, which placed over 
5,000 pages of advertising 
in business publications in 
1957. Here is a concept 
Mr. Kracht feels is most 
important in selecting 
business publications for 
Mathes clients . . . 


(> ( Publications, like people, have their individual personalities and 
characters—traits born of their editorial make-up and vitality. Like 
people, their influence in the community in which they serve thrives in 
proportion to their ability to meet the needs of that community. Today’s 
media buyer must not only understand these diverse personalities among 
publications, but must be able to join together that particular group 
which will carry his client’s sales message in the right light to the right 


audience rapidly and effectively. 9 9 


Circulation numbers are only one factor in selecting business 
magazines. There must always be interpretation and evaluation 
of all the facts to determine the most effective media for your 
industrial advertising. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


McGraw-Hill Building App 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 





place one ad 


AND REACH 152 CITIES AND TOWNS 


pscott 


Raa. 


When you advertise in The Boston Globe, you’re sending a 
salesman into nearly half the homes of the 152 cities and towns in 
the Boston Trading Area. And The Globe’s a persuasive salesman, 
too, because it’s the big family favorite . . . way ahead of other 
Boston newspapers. In fact, Elmo Roper’s survey found 

The Boston Sunday Globe in 50% of homes in the City Zone and 
in 42% of homes in the Boston Trading Area . . . the Daily 

Globe in 46% of City Zone homes, Boston Trading Area, 

36%. You get nearly 144 more home coverage in The Globe. 
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Ch \pepifiig bs 


100 $107.04 


Business Publications 


Wihin the 12 months’ period, July 
1957 through July 1958, the aver- 
age business publication advertising 
increased 7.04 per cent 

Less than one-third of this 
during the first half of 

of the rise took place 

last six months of 1957. 


Ad rate changes: 


July 1957 to July 1958 


$106.18 


8 
Consumer Magazines 


During the year July 1957 through 
July 1958, the advertiser had to add 
$6.18 to every $100 he spent in the 
average consumer magazine cam- 
paign to repeat the comparable 
schedule. Only about one-fifth of 
this increase occurred in the first half 
of 1958. July 1957 through July 
1958, consumer magazine circula- 
tion grew 4% per cent, producing 
a cost-per-thousand circulation in- 
crease of less than 2 per cent. 


$103.03 


8 
Daily Newspapers 


In July 1958, the average daily 
newspaper campaign cost $103.03 
compared to $100 spent for the same 
schedule in en Pa Ay be 
newspaper rates during 

of 1958 has been about half of 
what it was during the first half of 
1957. Total circulation is down al- 
most 2 per cent, but cost-per-million 
circulation is up about 5 per cent. 


Fi Source: Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 
BB Mediatscope, September 1958 


100? 102.96 


EX. 


Spot Radio 


To repeat the average spot radio 
schedule of July 1957 in July 1958, 
the advertiser had to add $2.96 to 
every $100 he invested in this sched- 
ule a year ago. During the last half 
of 1957 and the first half of 1958, 
radio one-minute, one-time rates 
moved upward slowly. The largest 
increase occurred during the month 
ped December 1957 to January 


100 $102.80 


, 


Spot Television 


Between July 1957 and July 1958, 
the spot television most expensive 
one-minute, one-time rates rose 2.8 
per cent. Although spot television 
rates have continued to move up- 
ward, the rate of increase has 
slowed considerably. in fact, during 
the first half of 1958, the published 
rates increased about 1% per cent, 
compared with an almost 5 per cent 
increase during the first half of 1957. 


Note: in all meters $100 = unit cost for July 1597 


Charts and meters may not be reproduced without written permission. 
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Ad rate indexes: 
Long-term Trends 


1947-49 advertising rates averages= 100 SOURCE: Stonderd Rote & 1950-52 advertising rates averages = 100 
1957 1957 
1958 1958 




















Business Publications during the 1947-1949 base period. Newspap 
The black-and-white page rates for business publications is now 6 per cent above the base period. Ce 
were 78 per cent higher in July 1958 than they were circulation has increased only a little, and is 
during the 1947-1949 base period. Circulation is 44 per higher than during the base period. 
cent higher than during the base period, and cost-per- Spot Radio 

thousand circulation is about 24 per cent higher. During the three months ended July 1958, mo 
Consumer Magazines spot radio minute rates continued to be 19 
Black-and-white page rates for consumer magazines re- than they were during the base period, 195 
mained constant in June and July, 1958, at 93 per cent summer, spot radio rates were 21 per cent belt 
higher than they were during the base period, 1947-1949. Spot Television 

Circulation in July bw y was 47 per cent above the aver- The most expensive spot ualevtclee minute | 
age for the base Nema er eae circulation is during June and July, 1958, were 230 

now 31 per cent igher than base period. average of the rates during the 1950-1 

Daily Newspapers the second half of 1957 end the first hal 
Daily newpaper line rates in July 1958 have leveled off television minute rate increases slowed cc 

for three months at 56 per cent higher than they were the rate boosts of the previous several 





A&P 

Del Farm 
Goldblatt’s 
Grocerland 
High-Low 
Hillman’s 
Jewel 
Kroger 
National Tea 
Progressive 
Wieboldt’s 


have invested nearly 1,000,000 lines in 
The Chicago American in the first eight months of 1958.... 


AND NOW.... 


CARDINAL FOOD STORES 


an outstanding voluntary group of 
more than 900 aggressive grocers has 
selected The Chicago American EX- 
CLUSIVELY to promote its fine brands, 
values and services to greater Chicago 
homemakers. 


Chicago Owned — Chicago Edited — Chicago Dedicated 


ition of the SALES MAGIC that is — THE CHICAGO AMERICAN 


Nationally Represented by Hearst Advertising Service Inc, 








NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 
IN TOP 12 MARKETS 


Now that the March ABC publishers’ 
statements on circulation are in, here 
is how the daily newspapers in the 
nation’s top dozen cities fared in the 
six months from October 1, 1957 to 
March 31, 1958, in percentage gains 
or losses. 


Morning Newspapers 


Baltimore New York 
Sun +0.6 Herald- 

Boston Tribune +2.7 
Globe —12.4| Mirror. —4.8 
Herald —10.3| News —3.3 
Record —10.8 Times +16 





Chicago Philadelphia 
Sun-Times —8.3| Inquirer —0.7 
Tribune —4.5 | San Francisco 

Cleveland Chronicle +8.4 
Plain Dealer +1.4| Examiner +0.1 

Detroit St. Louis 
Free Press —16| Globe- 

Houston Democrat +1.3 
Post +6.1 ern D.C. 

Los Angeles Post imes 
Examiner +1.4 Herald —0.02 
Times +48 

Evening Newspapers 

Baltimore New York 
News-Post —1.5| Journal- 

Sun —0.1 American —17.0 

Boston Post —18.0 
American —1.6| World-Telegram 
Traveler —4.0 & ee —18.0 

Chicago Philadelphia : 
American —105 Bulletin —0.6 
News —_78| News — 10.6 











THE EXAMINER 
GIVES YOU MORE 
FOR YOUR 


Aerial view of Seon Froncisce Boy Aree and Sen Joaquin Valley 


Daily and Sunday — 


more Northern Californians 


read The Examiner 


Deily 
TOTALCIRCULATION | <tomicce [85305] 
OF SAN FRANCISCO NEWSPAPERS CALL-BULLETIN 
mews Cae] 
Sendey 
EXAMINER 
CHRONICLE —— 
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490 468 
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The San Francisco ES XKAMiner 


REPRESENTED BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE INC. 

















































Cleveland 
News —0.2 : 
Press +11 as 
Detroit St. Louis 
News +05} Post- ¢ 
Times +1.1 Dispatch _»- 
Houston Washington, D 
Press —7.3| Star 7 
Los Angeles 
Herald- 
Express —05 
Mirror-News +3.5 
Sunday Newspapers 
Baltimore New York 
American —4.7| Herald- 
Sun —2.1 Tribune -b 
Boston Journal- 
Advertiser —9.6 American ~ 
Globe —g.o| Mirror -& 
Herald —29 ~ mg -)5 
Chieage T ie 
American —4.1 
Sun-Times —0.6|Philadelphia 
Tribune —32 ae 
nquirer : 
Cleveland 
Plain Dealer +1.0}5¢” Franeisey 
‘ Chronicle 
Detroit Exaniae 
FreePress —O.7 St 
News +0.5 Powe. 
Times +0.9 De * 
Houston Post- 
Post +5.0 Dispatch +4 
Press +5.2| py, “i 
Los Angeles Post & Times 
Examiner —14 Herald +15 
Times +2.2| Star c + 





Morning papers have held up bet 
ter than evening or Sunday papes 
Eastern papers have been hit hardest 
as a group; Western and Soub 
western papers as a group ha 
scored more gains than losses, — ‘ 








MEDIA REPORTS 


Implement & Tractor. * 
Dealer Advertising?” e 
value of using business 
directed to dealers in conjunet 
with consumer advertising. Accor 
ing to the 20-page booklet, 
books in a given field do 
pete with publications i 
customers, since dealers 
formation other than that foun 
the latter. Though directed 
cally to the farm equipment 
the principles presented, such ® 
dealer function, their importance ® 
the manufacturer, and their reade 
ship habits, apply to many categon® 
of business papers. 


Sports Illustrated has publi! 
a report on the “five figure inom 
market,” indicating that 16 per 
of U. S. families have 36 per cate 
the total income, or $103.5 billion. 
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A message from SRDS, addressed especially to the readers of Media/scope 


" Mr. Roberts (center) in discussion with 
Sal Donahue & Coe’s Media Director, 
f 





Mr. Dan Gordon, (left) and Director of 
Marketing, Mr. Jack Rosenthal. 
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Ir I were to make only one suggestion to media, that would 
be it,” said Mr. Roberts emphatically when a field repre- 
sentative interviewed him during Standard Rate & Data’s 
We | p (| continuing study of buyer-seller relations. 
. “The economic and social status of this country is changing 
so rapidly that total marketing strategy has become vital. 
“If an account man is to approach his client’s marketing 
s¢* plans intelligently he must not only be familiar with all the 
HT re S e C i | C S usual phases of marketing such as distribution factors, popu- 
lation shifts and other similar considerations, but he must 
also have a sound, thorough, working knowledge of media. 
“Media comes into the marketing picture at the very begin- 
. ! ” ning. When an agency plans its approach to selling a specific 
[0 Ht tf p | a market, it is thinking in terms of particular types of con- 
ey sumer prospects for a product; it is striving to reach the 
maximum number of prospects with the greatest possible 
effect at the lowest possible cost. 


= 7&8 


a 


Chester Roberts, Account Executive, ‘ : 
For these reasons an account man’s knowledge of media 
Donahue & Coe, New York should not stop with a simple understanding of the general 
characteristics of all classes of media. He must also under- 
stand the particular influences of individual media in specific 
market areas. He must have, available for his evaluation, 
statistics such as reader living habits, income and ownership, 
as well as the usual age and sex statistics. The more market 
specifics an account man can absorb, the better he can con- 
tribute to the evolvement of effective marketing strategy for 
his client. 
“An account man naturally looks to media for a great deal 
of this information. (continued on following page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 







to see whether it remains sound in the light of today’s facts. 


“As a result, after careful consideration of marketing prob- 
lems, we prepare a detailed account of all facts involved in 
the formulation of the total plan recommended by the 


“All this statistical information is studied and discussed in 


“Media considerations in the form of people and ways to 
reach them, enter early in our planning and gain prominence 
as we progress. As a result, we find many opportunities for 
media to be helpful. 


“In the past few years there has been a notable improve- 
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“We believe there are no snap answers for anything in these ment in the amount and type of information sup 
days of fast-changing markets. Marketing strategy must be media; information that we have been able to use tog 
constantly reviewed. Each problem must be researched anew tage in our market and media analysis. BS 


“This help has been most welcome. For a iong time ther 
was an unfortunate but understandable tendency amg 
media to conduct studies chiefly in those fields from wh 
they received most revenue. ‘Yet the advertisers in the 


agency. This also includes recommended stations and pub- fields, most of whom are among the country’s biggest ade. 
lications — whatever is indicated—along with a rationale on tisers, need such information to a much lesser degree tha 
cach medium recommended. the relatively smaller advertisers. At the same time, I 

“For example, our Gorham Sterling Silver Plan Book is it is to the advantage of media to help the somewhat small 
loaded with a wealth of statistics pertinent to the sale of advertiser grow by helping get the marketing informatiq 
sterling silver. In this book are complete charts, tables, he must have to grow. In fact, this could also contribj, 
marketing maps and specific figures on sales, population, towards solving the new business problem of the statiog 
income and ownership of sterling silver. or publications—which, if they are to stay strong and healthy, 


must have a continuing influx of new advertisers, 


agency meetings involving our account group, plans board, “Research, I realize, is expensive. Yet, at the same time i 
the media director, the marketing director and other agency is not expensive if it pays off in more advertising for th 
merchandising and research people. medium undertaking it. In addition to helping smaller adye. 


tisers grow_into big ones, research of this nature also ig, 
sure-fire door-opener for a publication—with both agencies 
and advertisers. For in these highly competitive days, both 
agencies and advertisers are hungry for every last scrap of 
marketing information they can lay their hands on to help 
improve sales. And the media representative who arrives 
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‘Spot Televison Stetions 












A bi 
KWTV-Oklahoma City provides busy buyers of 
spot TV with good information about & 
characteristics of the market area co io 
this station — breaks the data down into _ 

specifics on Retail Sales, Automobile 


Residential Construction, bank savings 
Media/scope, 
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with such material not only is more likely to get through 
the door, but to meet with the very people who mean busi- 
ness to him —and to get from these people the very highest 
degree of interested attention to what he has to say. 


“Naturally, our Media Department plays an important role 
inthis agency’s over-all media planning. As an account man, 
[am interested in getting as much media, statistical and 
marketing data from them as I possibly can. Because I 
believe that personal contact is equally important, I see as 
many media representatives as my time will permit. I make 
ita point to read the media trade advertising and mailing 
pieces. At times it becomes a burdensome, time-consuming 
chore. But it seems well worth it when the Media Depart- 
ment or the media representative presents me with the 


information I need. 


“[ find Standard Rate & Data is a definite help— particularly 
when I use it to advantage during a meeting and the infor- 
mation in the book or a Service-Ad provides needed, useful 
information.” RS = 


Paka 
Hundreds of field interviews like the call made on Mr. fa pet eee 


Roberts have sharply defined the main points that agency Sues cence 

: ‘ . : : Sa se es 
and advertiser executives say they like to find in Service- Be repeat 10% of Nation's Nearo Market 
Ads when they’re using Standard Rate to select markets and Se SIE when. Getsen # to: oie 


media. For example, here are some typically helpful Service- a 
Ads reproduced on this and the following pages. 











A 

Here WDIA-Memphis gives time buyers a quick 
picture of its coverage area in Missouri, Arkansas, 
Mississippi and Tennessee, provides facts about the 
market and its listeners within it. 
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This Service-Ad of the CHICAGO SUN-TIMES helps buyers of newspaper space 
the market it covers; provides important characteristics of its 
reading audience as brought out by their new Research Service study. (continued on following page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 


Service-Ads in SRDS help agencies and advertisers buy space and time 


Chemical Engineering Catalog — Chemical Materiais Cataleg 


first and only complete fact file and reference sources for the buyyng. specifying 





gusde equipment index 3 trade name indes 4 company name 
iodex © plants and pilot plant index © specialized services index 


They're bound to help you develop more sales 
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This Service-Ad of Reinhold Publishing Co. provides a comprehensive breakdown of the distribution of 
their CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG and CHEMICAL MATERIALS CATALOG, by industries 
covered, by titles of individuals and by market areas. 


SRDS Service Salesmen can help you fit your own promotion to the media-buying pattern 


For twelve years Standard Rate’s Service Salesmen 

have had continuous access to the field reports of 

interviews with people in agency and advertiser working relationship with many other media 
organizations who participate in the media-buying ers, the most pertinent information and ideas 
function. Each SRDS representative possesses a will help you present the special values of 
considerable storehouse of practical and highly use- medium in terms that buyers can use to their 
able information on the things that influence buy- tage ... and most assuredly to yours. 

ing decisions and the kinds of information that help 
form decisions— whether in the preliminary, inter- 
mediate or final stages of media selection. The 
SRDS man who calls on you will be very happy to SRDS Service Salesman’s call, write to the nears 


sit down with you and review your own sales and SRDS office listed on this page. 





Promotion Handbooks Available 


The revised Busi Publication Promotion =~ interesting and informative 54-page Consumer | 
Handbook reflects the significant findings of Magazine Promotion Handbook summarizes 


field research conducted throughout the eight and analyzes the viewp practices and |) 
years that ensued since the first book was pre- needs of those who buy space in consumer 


| pared. It contains an additional chapter on the magazines. This digest of hundreds of inter 
| spread of media evaluation and schedule plan- views with buyers of magazine space offers@ | 
ning through all twelve months of the year. revealing glimpse of the decision side of the | 
media-buyi desk of what can | 
Copies of both the Business Publication and ns = oe 6 ee 
do to influence the people your represents 
Consumer Magazine Handbooks are available 4 tives must sell 
at no cost to publishers and their staffs. : 























SROS Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. © @ Baa” 


The national authority serving the media-buying function 

Walter E. Botthof, Publisher 

Sales Offices: New York, 420 Lexington Ave.; Evanston, Ill., 1740 Ridge Ave.; 
Los Angeles, Don Harway & Co., 1709 W. Eighth Street 












Former Company 
and Position 








Cortez P. Enloe, Inc., 






ted Vail Bontecou...General Electric Co... 
Receiving Tube Dept., 
Mktg. Mgr. 






Toronto, Media Buyer 

Thomas P. Crolius....... Reach, McClinton & Co., 
Acct. Sup. 

Robert C. Decker......... Decker & Stocki,.......................... 
Newark, President 

Burton R. Durkee......... Chrysler Corp., Imperial Div..,.... 
Adv., Sales Promo. Dir. 












{iden Grimes .............. Campbell-Mithun, ...................... 
Minneapolis, Research V.P. 
Lyn Gross ...............- a OE Se NT 





San Francisco, Media Dir. 
Samuel R. Guard.......... Chicago Tribune, 
Sr. Study Dir. 
Daniel D. Kinley.......... Procter & Gamble, Food Div...... 
Assoc. Brand Promo. Mgr. 
Cal J. McCarthy, Jr......Kelly, Nason, 
N. Y., Exec. V.P. 
Kingsley N. Meyer........Davol Rubber Co.,.........0.2.......... 
Mktg., Promo. Mgr. 















John Mooney .............-- Needham, Louis and Brorby,...... 
Chicago, Media Sup. 

Kenyon & Eckhardt,.................... 
N. Y., TV-Radio 
Commercial Dir. 






Alfred R. Tennyson... 









Charles Adams ........... General Mills, 

Adv. Product Group Mgr. 

Clive R. Bishop........... Kemper Insurance Co.,................ 

Chicago, Asst. Adv. Mgr. 

im Paul A. Danielsen, Jr...Paris & Peart, 
Media, Res. Dir. 

Fairchild Publications, Inc........ 
Daily News Record, 










es 








Adv. Rep. 

Langdon R. Littlehale. Mosler Safe Co.,......................... 
Adv. Dir. 

John J. Louis, Jr.......... Needham, Louis & Brorby......... 





Inc., Chicago, A.E. 






A.E. 
Warren F. Morgan... Federal Electric Corp.................. 
Paramus, Customer 












Chicago, Toni Div., 
Mktg. Res. Dir. 





PERSONNEL CHANGES 


pe Rages 
-CBS-Hytron, Mktg. V.P. 


Inc...... 


New Company 
and Position 


Cortez P. Enloe, Inc., 
A.E., Media Dir. 


Joan Bradley ................ Vickers & Benson, Ltd.,.............. Vickers & Benson, Ltd., 


Toronto, Media Dir. 

Reach; McClinton & Co., 
Inc., V.P. 

Carpenter-Proctor, 
Newark, V.P. 

Botsford, Constantine & 
Gardner, Inc., Portland, 
Ore., Exec. V.P. 

Campbell-Mithun, 
Chicago, Mktg. V.P. 

Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli, 


San Francisco, Media Dir. 


McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
Chicago, Sr. Res. Analyst 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., 


Planning, Res., Media Mgr. 


Foote, Cone & Belding, 
N. Y., V.P., Acct. Sup. 

Hlerten, Church & Goff, 
Providence, V.P., Mktg. 


Dir. 
Tatham-Laird, Inc., 
Chicago, Contact Man 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, 
TV-Radio, Los Angeles- 
San Francisco, V.P. 


Theo. Hamm Brewing Co., 
St. Paul, Adv. Dir. 
Kemper Insurance Co., 
Chicago, Adv. Mgr. 
Potter Drug & Chemical 
Corp., Mktg. Dir. 
American Enka Corp., 
Adv., Sales Promo. Mgr. 


Mosler Safe Co., 
Mktg. Dir. 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., 
International Adv., 
P.R. Dir. 

Coty, Inc., Adv. Dir. 


Federal Electric Corp., 
Paramus, Mktg. V.P. 


Chicago, Mktg. Devel. Dir. 


sf ; Relations, V.P. 

7 Cedric C. Philipp... Wyeth International Ltd... Wyeth International Ltd., 
at Philadelphia, Asst. Adv. Mgr. Philadelphia, Adv. Mgr. 
ef Gerald Shapiro Norman Craig & Kummel,........ Maiden Form Brassiere Co., 
sa | ; Acct. Sup. Adv. Mgr. 

the | Edward W. Ward Celanese Corp. of America,........ Celanese Corp. of America, 
an - Plastics Div., Sales Mgr. Plastics Div., Mktg. Dir. 
te | Fred Willis Gillette Company, ......--_....... Gillette Company, 









Sales Promo. Dir. 








John L. Bricker ...Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc.,.......... Outdoor Advertising, Inc., 
j West Coast Operations, V.P. Exec. V.P. 
acob A. Evans. American Weekly, ..................... American Weekly, 
heal Sales Promo. Dir. Assoc. Editor 
B. Hoefner .-Barcalo Manufacturing Co.,........ The Saturday Evening Post, 


Retail Mktg. Mgr. 








Advertising Index 


American Motel ................ 
Lawrence U. Nelson, Advertising 

American Restaurant ................. eal 73 
Lawrence U. Nelson, Advertising 


Ann Arbor News ................. 
The Fred M. Randall Company 


2nd cover 


Aviation Week ..... 16, 17 
Gaynor & Ducas, Incorporated 

Baby Talk . : wach <n 
J. R. Flenagen Advertia sing Agency 

Boston Globe ~................. ae I A 76 
John C. Dowd, Incorporated 

Boston Herald Traveler -.......................... 41 
James Thomas Chirurg Company 

et ane ~ 

CBS Television Film Sales, Inc..... .. 44 

Chicago American ........ . 79 
Grant, Schwenk & Baker, Ince orporated 

Chicago Daily News ........... SE 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, “me i 

Chicago Sun Times.............................. 42, 43 
John W. Shaw Advertising 

Cincinnati Enquirer .................. ~sschaoenale ae 
Stockton, West, Burkhart, Incorporated 

Columbus Dispatch. ........... SHEL 
Byer & Bowman 

Contractors & Engineers ........... meek 
Richard LaF ond Advertising, Inc erporased 

General Outdoor Advertising, Inc. a: 2 
McCann-Erickson, Incorporated 

Girl Scout Leader ............ cpanel 

Good Housekeeping .................... .. 69 
Grey Advertising Agency 

Hitchcock Publishing Company .............. 15 
Connor Associates 

Ladies Home Journal ...................... 3rd cover 


Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfield, Inc. 


Long Beach Independent Press-Telegram 6 
Max W. Becker Advertising 


Los Angeles Times ~..................---.-..c.-0-0-0- 52 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

aa ees 19 
Deaumont, Heller & Sperling, Incorporated 

McCall’s Magazine .........-.....-.-.2-cccesc-se00e0 ll 


Donahue & Coe, Incorporated 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc... 47 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc... 75 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


Missouri Press Service ..0.0000000.0.0.cccccc0c0ee 63 
The New Yorker .00.0.0.00000.00000000..... 4th cover 


Anderson & Cairns, Incorporated 


Oklahoma City—Oklahoman & Times.... 74 
Lowe Runkle Company 


Outdoor Advertising, Incorporated.......... 56 
Al Paul Lejton Company, Inc. 

Pennsylvania Farmer ....... csauthhicitlekaial 57 
Bert S. Gittins Advertising, Inc. 

San Francisco Examiner .......................... 90 
Long Advertising, Inc. 

Saturday Evening Post . Ri encidieiniah a 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, ieee 

CER RIATIR eT cane . & 
Al Paul Lefton Company, Inc. 

Southam Newspapers .......... roontonsiaes ae 


James Lovick & Company, Lid. 


Standard Rate & Data Service_81, 82, 83, 84 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 


| ype ta eee 22 
Harry M. Sturges & Associates 

This Day .. bbs cs ently sakes Ta 
Frank Block Associates 

Thomas’ Register _.......... indbsiial 14 
W.N. Hudson, Advertising 

Together _........ : wees OO 
Harry M. Sturges & Aisaaluses 

Tourist Court Journal lectin ae 
Hal Stebbins, Inc. 

yi Pere eee 0 54 
Cray & Rogers 

RECN EI oo SS ME 65 
Irving Serwer, Advertising, Tac. 

WCBS—New York —........ 12, 13 

WOC-TV—Davenport, Iowa 63 


Bawden Bros., Inc. 


World Farming —....... ootebapeninie mae 
The Biddle Advertising Compen y 


WRCV-TV—New York 


Grey Advertising Agency 











A NEW YEAR AND NEW RESOLVE 


Only the calendar year begins in January. The year of 
buds and animal births begins in March. The advertising 
year begins in September. In September, advertising men 
come back to their desks with suntan and high resolve. 
They begin working on new advertising appropriations, 
begin attending a new round of club luncheons and 
speeches, buy new gray flannel suits for the rigors of 
agency-client conferences. 

How will the temper of the new year differ from that 
just past? There will be less of a pall of business uncer- 
tainty, for one thing. Gross national product at the boom- 
time annual rate of $445 billion is expected this fall or 
by the first quarter of 1959 at the latest. Business men 
have markedly slowed the rate at which they have been 
cutting inventories. Traders in stocks are saying that 
everything in the Dow-Jones industrial averages will hit 
500, and the Federal Reserve has already lifted its margin 
requirements. 

Advertisers, of course, have been having a somewhat 
rough time; 552 reported second-quarter net 32 per cent 
below the 1957 period. But what about advertising agen- 
cies? The AAAA says its members have fared reasonably 
well. Ninety-six out of 188 members report their billings 
for the first six months were ahead of the corresponding 
period a year ago. Twenty-seven say billings were ap- 
proximately the same, and the rest lost billings. They are 
reasonably optimistic about the second half. 


Advertising Did Well 


If the recession is something that can be looked back 
upon, how did advertising do in comparison with busi- 
ness activity? It is believed that total advertising volume 
will be only slightly lower in 1958—some 2 per cent— 
than in 1957. This is a remarkably good showing when 
it is realized that the volume of business activity has been 
around 15 per cent below 1957. Historically, the spend- 
ing for advertising has fluctuated with the level of busi- 
ness activity. The first important departure was in the 
1953-54 recession, when advertising volume increased 
some 9 per cent against the trend of a 9 per cent decline 
in the general business index. Now it appears that in our 
latest business readjustment, advertising has held its own 
remarkably well. 

All this is a tribute to advertising men who have ap- 
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parently succeeded in convincing business 

that advertising is a sound investment. More busing 
leaders must feel that their advertising dollars ve bee 
spent wisely and well. This is a happy development the 
results in good degree from the efficient performanee 9 
the buyers of media. 

What can media men do in the months ahead to jp. 
prove their function further, and to increase their pe: 
sonal and professional statures, thus consolidating the: 
positions? 


Professional and Personal Advancement 


In respect to the general lot of buyers of media, they 
can seek wider recognition of their contributions, a me 
ognition that should carry with it better 
These are things that must be earned, of course, so 
men will be alert to follow the most advanced bin 
their business. They will seek to avoid pre 
for instance, and to look beyond the obvious to the 
apparent assets and liabilities of media. Here, of cou 
it is partly the obligation of management to allow mel 
buyers enough time to think things through. Buyers «i 
media might give some thought, moreover, to the ides d 
national and local associations of buyers of = 
of the latter have already been formed, and two 
in the process of formation. Such associations 
the media function become more efficient and p 
the welfare of the people engaged in it. : y 

In respect to the personal advancement a 
people, certainly they can profit individually . - 
association with one another. They can also im 
their techniques by study. The head of one of the! 
three largest agencies in the country told me t he ress 
four books a week. How many books does the a 
media buyer read? How many have aa yo 
Brown’s book on advertising media or Ben Duilyst 
is a flood of books on advertising and a great We 
material in the periodical press. There are ¢ 
conferences, seminars, clinics galore, and n 
include worthwhile and even fascinating discus 
media selection and buying. The more ideas # 
the more likely he is to recognize and one 


new ones. 
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Nor the power of the magazine thats a 
moving force with over 5,570,000° women | 


* Publisher's Estimate. Sept. A | URN | 


| & the Na1magazine for women* No.1incirculation* No.1 in newsstand sales* No,1 in advertising 
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The New Yorker reaches the responsive market for quality 4 


products and services. 80% of The New Yorker's U. S. circulation 7 


is in the top¥ 47 city trade areas where most business is done. 7 


*The New Yorker sells quality in quantity. 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta, London 
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